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EVERYBODY SHOULD BE READING 
SOUND STAGE, SHIRLEY! 

Besides the inside scoop on John Gofdfarb, 
Please Come Home, its pages contain all the 
latest news, reviews and previews ol what's hap¬ 
pening in Hollywood now. Don't miss any of ill 
Read it ALL in SOUND STAGE. Subscribe now to 
America's fast growing, best-selling motion pic 
tune publication. 
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SCREEN LEGENDS 

magazine which you will want to keep in your permanent home library. The 
blank space above is for your name. 

Each issue of SCREEN LEGENDS will present a complete, factual and excit¬ 
ing account, in story and pictures, of Hollywood's greatest stars. 

This issue is dedicated to James Dean, one of the greatest talents who ever 
lived, and Carroll Baker, the screen’s most exciting new sex symbol. Up 
coming issues will couple such stars of today as Doris Day, Ann Margret, 
Richard Burton and Elvis Presley with such great legend's as Clark Cable, 
Mae West, Rudolph Valentino, Charlie Chaplin and Marilyn Monroe. 

No other magazine, anywhere in the world, Offers SO much entertainment 
for such a modest price. We hope you (ike us enough to subscribe and tell 
your friends about SCREEN LEGENDS. We also want to hear from those 
readers who would like to make suggestions about the personalities they 
want to see featured. 
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“There have been few talents to match that of James Dean's." 

-CARROLL RAKER, 1965 


Late in the afternoon of September 30, 1955 a 
silver Porsche sportscar became, simultaneously, an 
implement of destruction and the springboard for a 
cinema legend unsurpassed in the history of Holly¬ 
wood since the death of Rudolph Valentino. 

James Dean, the figure about whom this legend 
revolves, must, in retrospect, be considered both vic¬ 
tim and victimizer. Tragically young”only 24 —he 
was destroyed as much by the complexities and the 
contradictions of his own nature as by the physical 
impact of collision. The twisted pile of wreckage on 
Grapevine Road, on the outskirts of Paso Robles, 
California, was more an effect than a cause. 

“His behavior and personality/' stated Lee Stras- 
berg of the Actors Studio in New York, “seemed to 
be part of a pattern which invariably had to lead to 
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world annihilation, from an atomic war, could hap¬ 
pen nt nm moment, The Keneroiian of moral and 
cultural fdathTt)' and mollev-mess. The time of the 
Kowiic*, the bipf^iT* with .their cape- fighl pants 
and dark glasses iruf the leather jacketed motor¬ 
cyclists It was the jnemtum in which many frus¬ 
trated youths lost their lives, more tragically than 
James Dean did, in world of -df-c*ill* It was the 
generation who made the grew test c* mills from the 
Church anti who diidainad the belief (hat the divine 
faith of mankind i* rwces.+ary to pursue a higher 
esthetic culture, The generaTurn which *jxaw n#d more 
sadist arid mnwhiAt [lerveria, damned In the slavery 
of their adopter! half world hell, than my period in 
Chrisimn history, 

"Jam** Dean peratinifkd the reheb without causes 

searching for worthwhile identity. And. like the age in 


EASt Of EDEN l a Kl’c i - . r ^ zaij; j - ~ f 

To totenclMMVi* fame. ! PtrR[fW> t% 4 rende* $»A* mrtb 
H*rnt tOppo *rt# (ugfl a dram*Uc fiicrfmtnt win Jtfefft 
D*kk*r. 


wncthing ile>tnictive. I always had a Strange ft* ding 
(hat there wa* in Jimmy a .sort of doomed quality " 

This all loo hrart breaking ring of prophesy can l*c 
attested hy his legion of admirer*. passionate in their 
conviction of his genius, who, to this time, >ri!l i ntry 
him in their hearts and memories a$ vitally ns the 
day he first invaded their con* imisnc**. 

It is difficult to think of a contemporary figure wbn 
ariompl^hed -o much in so hru-f a time and with 
-mb fantastic resuji*. as Jaroe* IVan. 

Almost ten years after his dentil his name reruns 
its original magic. Million* nf words have been writ¬ 
ten about him, ihmutand* of his photographs have 
Keen printed and many opinions eipres^ - I. Yet a 
demand for more words, more siipfrari turns and more 
photographs continues* Every aspect of his life Kan 
hem investiga!eil F rifted and chronicled from the 
moment of hi* birth until the f« including day of h^ 
a*n I rovers tat and amazingly creative life: a round- 
trip comet ride diming which he blazed the hrtghle * 
among the screen conHtellatkifU 

No one, with even a smattering of ahilitv to 
appraise, can avoid recognising the shining and indb 
vidual nature of hk talent and rt|ipea], Nor can any- 
one of imagination fail m he captured by the bir/.ire 
saga of hi> lib wherein a somewhat p^yvbologically 
unweaned and professionally immature actor, in con¬ 
flict with his unsteady masculine rhyme, was able in 
convince the public that he projected ;i true image 
of the misunderstood, uncertain of the future; 
adolescents of hb generation. Perceptive persons of 
experience. particuhirH in his nun profession, were 
equally aware of what might he called hLs acting 
genius if the word genius wa* not so ephemeral. *o 
imp visible of absolute definition. But a genii!* he 
wnjc And heir in the fortune® and Indies of that not 
always enviable estate. 

To American youth, ten years after the war des- 
lined to end all wars, James Derm epitomized their 
code: **Uve bslay for there may not he a tomorrow ’* 
Dt^n detractor*, qffirmmg "The decline of the West 11 
as a nithilM ndity + thought lie materiali/.*d out of 
lieatuik Kind dreams. 

One Dean admirer" recently summed tin the find 
ings of his mtitemporaries: Dean is m much 

a controversial figure today as he was during hk tno 
brief life. He too wa> n vic tim of the pr^t war America 
wbrw cwnpetlthr economies and false Values trans¬ 
formed people into m*nrr»di(ies He is a twentieth 
century legend and he was the unquestioned s^nkis- 
man for the m-u generation who grew up in the 
diiidows nf the war dead rand n presentiment Hint 

'I^vid Dawiimrl ^ S.m Jw. ('ithfntn^ 






which he lived* he was restless, rootless and intensely 
curious about life. He was eager to succeed: eager to 
'make it/ People sensed these qualities. They came 
through. The posthumous hysteria was authentic. 
The adulation is real It comes from millions who 
recognized their own frustrations and understood 
them better because of Dean's .search for his identity. " 

James Dean's long journey, from his birth place in 
a rural American community to being part, of the 
Broadway melee and the main attraction on whom 
the Hollywood spotlight shone brightly, is rendered 
more unique by the enigmatic protagonist himself, 
A young man whose facade never betrayed his true 
emotions and ambitions which raged in juxtaposed 
conflict. 

James Byron Dean was born February &, F931 in 
one of the flats of the Green Gables, an apartment 


building on East 4th Street, in Marion, Indiana. 

His mother, Mildred Winslow, weis a farmer's 
daughter who had a great love for poetry and music. 
Her parents' Farm was an enterprising one and family 
life was such that there was time—and money-for 
interests outside Lhe bucolic life. After she married 
and her only child was born, she saw to it that he 
received musical training and learned to appreciate 
all the fine arts. The instrument she selected for 
Jimmy to play was the violin. 

Because of his mothers interest in his becoming 
appreciative of art and music at an early age, Jimmy 
l>ecame somewhat precocious. His cousins and other 
neighborhood children ridiculed him. Later, when he 
attended school P he suffered similar harassment. 

His father. Win ton Dean r a dental technician, 
worked lor the Federal Government. In 1936 he was 
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assigned to a jsost, as s permanent staff member* at 
the Saw telle Veteran'll Administration Hospital in 
Lo*< Angeles, His wife and son came we*t with him. 

The following year Jimmy enrolled in the Brent¬ 
wood Public School, He continued with his violin les¬ 
sons, His teachers remember him as an apt pupil who 
did not make friends easily. Beside cruel allusions 
to his music studies* claynniates also ridiculed his mid¬ 
dle name which his mrsther habitually coupled with 
his firyt name. (Byron won her favorite poet.) School 
chums a bo addressed him as w James Byron,” rather 
than calling him M Deanie"'-the nickname his father 
used, hut they did not do ho with the pride and affec¬ 
tion his mother intonated. 

Mildred Dean, sufToring from a serious cancer in¬ 
fer! bn. was hospitali?x^J in 1939, Her condition de¬ 


clined steadily until her death a few months later. 
This tragedy so shocked .Jimmy that he vowed he 
would never again play the violin. Years later, inter¬ 
viewed about his early life, he blurted out p somewhat 
emotionally, 4l My mother died on me when 1 was nine 
yearn old. What does she cjqject me to do? Do it all 
by myaelf?” 

Many hdieve Jimmy never fully recovered from 


A dramatic highlight from EAST OF EDEft (below) when mi* 
understood Cal Tfash (DfiJrp beg* his Father (Raymond 
Massey) for affection. (Oppose page) a rare photo of Jimmy 
during n reflective moment between scenes of his first st rare I rig 
film. 
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Jimmy and Julie Harris shared many tender scenes together in 
EAST OF EDEN and after his death Miss Harris was deluged with 
letters asking what Jimmy had been like and how she had enjoyed 
working with him. 14 1 shall never forget him/’ she said 
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In .3 Salinss trordeifo, Cal Trask asks the barmaid CL&is Sm<tb> 
if sbe Now* that her employer i* hra molber (Opposite page) 
a componit of Jimmy, hit many moods and faces. 
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the trauma nf his mother'si tiint weeks of ngrmy. And 
Win ton Derm, realizing the seriousness of his sons 
mental anxiety, arranged for the boy lo return to 
Indiana and live with his grandmother and his unde 
and aunt, Marcus and Or tense Window. Father and 
won wore an omnipresenf reminder to onch other of 
their loss. 

Life was cibrant on the prosperous Winslow farm. 
Jimmy became dose to his cousin, Joan, and later, 
of ter his cousin Mark wiis tram, he became a big 
brother figure to the youngster. Rural life also made 
him more outgoing toward others. He was friendlier 
and displayed more interest in his Fairmmmt Public 
School classmateH than he had towards his California 
associates. He emerged from hi? ?o|J:-absorption and, 
as his circle of acquaintances grew and hi-* popularity 
increased, his school work improved. Within a year 
he became :i straight A honor student and remained 
one thru mi h high school. 


On his tenth birthday his guardians presented him 
with a horse Included with the gift was a stipulation 
that he must he responsible for its care and feeding 
In addition to learning to ride he also look an active 
part in school sports and he practiced pole-vaulting 
until he became lhe local champion. He was a fast 
guard an the school's basket hall team and an all- 
around crack athlete. 

He also expanded hi^ interest to the school drama 
department. With some ability* and a great deal of 
wit, he played the Frankenstein monster in a comedy 
project. Goon With th e H'md* which his school pre¬ 
sented with much wercss. This triumph helped him 
win a school election which made him president of the 
"Thespian Society^ And be became ti [Kipular speaker 
at meetings of the local Women’s Tempt ranee 1 Jnion, 
He gave dramatic readings on the evils of alcohol blit 
always injected some satire into his spiel, Occasionally 
he deviated from the clubs main concern to let hue 
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on theatre or poetry. 

The Winslows were members uj the? Quaker Bark 
Creek Friends Church and Jimmy joined that mn- 
g relation. A Wesleyan minister. Dr. J;inus A. IX 1 - 
Weed, look an interest in him and the minister helped 
him to activate an extroverted nature. 

In his senior high school year, James Dean won the 
Indian,-i Strite title of Champion Debater in the mi¬ 
nimi Forensic League contest. His recitation of 
Dickens 4 Tht Madman was a Ehc airically effective 
one. He come on stage screaming hi- lines and work¬ 
ing feverishly toward un even mere dramatic rmi- 
L'lus-ioii collapsing on singe in animal frenzy. The 
school faculty were so impressed that they urged 
Board of Kducation members to select him to repre 
sent Indiana in a national debating contest to 


held that year in LtHigmnntp Colorado. 

One of his teachers, Mrs r Adeline NallpHmimpmiH'd 
him on the rrip. Mi-. was against Jimmy re 
working hi* original presentation but she could do 
nothing with him. The revamped recitation he made 
in the nalional mutest was Icmj long and a travesty 
of his originally successful one, He was elunm.'iled 
From I h u debate early and was no I among the semi- 
fina lists. For years afterward he asefilied a part of 
his defeat to Mrs. Nall's inability hi In* more adamant 
hi her refusal to allow him to alter what had once 
been a prize-winnmg |ue-sentalion. 

When he graduated from Fairmount High .School 
in HMS), Jimmy was awarded she school's top athlete 
medal and a prize from the art department. Hi'- 
teachers recalling he had Iteeii a brilliant student, 
















Burl lve* r Jimmy and Raymond M.isscy Clap) in EAST OF EDEN. Ifi REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 
(isbowe and left) Jimmy mas j n«* boy m the ne'ghbOfhood who ^ menaced by (he £,jng leader 
(Carey Allen) and roughed up hi a mop of delinquents. 
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all decried his tragic lark of application rand his in¬ 
ability to five himself completely to anything he did 
well. 

Win ton Doran remarried several years after Ins 
first wife's death. Aside from annual vacations and 
an occasional long holiday he saw little of Jimmy, 
After bin son's high school graduation he hern me 
anxious to establish a family unit He urged Jimmy 
to come livi- with him and his step-mother while at¬ 
tending college, 

Jimmy entered the Santa Monica City College ras 
a pre-law student in the frail of 1940, It soon tiecame 
evident that his interest was not in becoming ran 
attorney. And it was evident loo that his father's 
marriage-rand years of separation—were insurmuunl- 
able causes for domestic estrangement, Instead of 
living with his parents, he shared an apartment with 
another student 

During school roont ha he was a radio announcer for 
I he colleges FM Hint ion. And in the summer of 1950 
hr worked as ran athletic instructor for a local mili¬ 
tary academy. 

He did not return to Santa Monica City College 
that fall but to the University of California where he 
was accepted oh n thealre arts student. 

He became room-mates with William Bast, a stu¬ 
dent with .ambitions to become a writer, They shared 
a Spanish style apartment and worked together rat 
part-time jobs. More than a year after Jimmy "a death 
Bast revealed what some of their life together had 
been like in a biography, "James Dean." 

Bastes honk details much of Dean’s experiences 
during his Era si years hut little infomuitinn about his 
early life. It dries, however, give some insight into 
his contagious enthusiasm to become an actor and 
some indications that Dearth vivacious personality 
had ran unpleasant Side. 

A friend of Hnsi's, actor James Whitmore, then in 
[lie process of organizing an acting class of I he mutual 
instruction theory, met Dean rand accepted him ink? 
bin group. And it was James Whitmore who incited 
the stimulus necessary tn make Dean aware that* 
more than anything* he wanted to tie a good actor* 
Whitmore felt the boy possessed the ability to learn 
and the “spark 11 that is necessary to be a success in 
that profession. But Jimmy needed to learn the rad* 
vantage* of self-discipline; to apply his effort* and 
energies whole-heartedly to an art which demands 
absolute dedication. 

In Jimmy + s rase the “Spark" was an intense spirit 
which atfrracied people and made them aware of hi* 
individuality. To believe him a worthwhile person 
even though hi* behavior, hi* manners and his total 


inability to understand human natUfG- including his 
ow n, labeled him as just another dreary non-conform¬ 
ist. However, his extroversion, mo ns acquired than 
natural—but still beguiling, rand his wholly American 
Fare presented a disarming portrait of n young man 
which was Fascinating to the beholder. Dean was in¬ 
triguing enough to make people want In know him— 
rand help him. And in Hollywood that, coupled with 
a knowledge of the rudiments of ai ling, nm be refined 
into star material provided the person jKissessing 
these qualifkrations can project them. Because Jimmy 
could do that T there Ls evidence that he might have 
become a star much sooner than he did but for his 
own f rail ties. 

Part of the tragedy of his shortcomings was a knack 
of attracting the wrong people as often a* the right 
ones rand not being adroit enough lo differentiate be- 
tween foe*, phonies and friends. This naivete toward 
hi* sycophant* subjected him to much criticism rand 
closed doors to some promising opportunities 

Liter, when Dean did achieve prominence, much to 
the consternation of his admirer*, he dropped much 
of his ingratiating facade. Some well known news¬ 
paper and magazine writers, who wrote glowing rc- 
port* of hi* acting ability, were never exposed to 
the sunny side of James Dean* During interview* they 
saw' only the confused. not always articulate, youth 
whom? blatant conceit and brad manners negated 
much of his talent. Occasionally hi* tack of tact ex¬ 
tended lo co-workers. 

James Bellulah, the son of novelist James Warner 
Bellulah rand one of JimmyVida**mates + wan instru¬ 
mental in getting Dean his first professional acting 
job. This was lacing in a two minute commercial, pro¬ 
duced by Jerry Fairbanks,, in which Jimmy rand a 
group of fcemagere— including young Bellulah and 
actor Nick Adams—extol the pleasure* of a popular 
coin beverage so refreshingly that it must still he one 
of Joan Crawford's fond memories. 

Producer Fairbanks used Jimmy again; lo piray 
John the Baptist in n one hour television plny p Hill 
Number Omr The play. allegorical in concept P con¬ 
cerned the conflict of the Arabs in trying to prevent 
the Jews from taking over Israel. -Jimmy’s perform¬ 
ance in a good supporting role, was none too effective 
towards getting him other TV work. 

The few radio bits he did get kept him going for a 
time. Then, he started neglectme his school work 
and cutting classes in the tie*iterate hope that the 
next interview would lead fn ran audition thill would 
turn the tide toward recognition. Finally, he dropped 
out of school. He never officially resigned from 
LLC.L.A. 
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Wrote Bast: **Qn weekends when he could afford 
it he went to Tijuana, Mexico to see the bullfights. 
Bullfighting fascinated him for awhile and he prac¬ 
ticed cape movements a t home to the accompaniment 
of appropriate Spanish music,” 

Jimmy's athletic prowess and his study of the lithe 
movements of the art of cape technique helped him 
develop a panther-1 ike walk that made him appear 
taller. Many close associates often commented about 
how he gave the illusion of towering above people 
actually taller than ht\ The perpetual slouch he later 
adopted is traceable lo his New York days when he 
started imitating the posture and mannerisms of the 
Actors Studio brand of discriminating naturalism. 

Jimmy felt his inability to get work stemmed from 
a belief, on the part of producers, that he lacked talent 
when, actually, there were few jobs to be had. As 
hopeful leads turned into bitter disappointments he 
regarded each rejection as a personal effrontery. For 
without the occasional praise and the shallow com¬ 
pliments, so necessary to Ids ego, he lost confidence 
in himself and the enthusiasm, that tomorrow would 
lie his lucky day, dispelled. 

He started keeping late hours and spending his 
time with a crowd of misfits who were ready to bolster 
his deflated ego. He l>ecamc socially involved with a 
street corner dan of homosexual, would-be actors. 
Conceited, simple-minded satyrs who beliese a mid¬ 
night pickup to be the key to success. In the group 
too were poetry spouting beatniks, masochist motor¬ 
cyclists, experienced hustlers and epicene boxfuls 
with wounded eyes. All of them were ton lazy to work 
and too dishonest to admit they lacked the stamina, 
the intelligence and the fa lent necessary to succeed. 
These people became Jimmy Dean's counsellors. It 
took him awhile to realize these mental deficients, 
suffering the inertia of ^moral dry-rot," exist only on 
a treadmill for nobodies going nowhere. 

James Whitmore proved to he one of Dean’s cham¬ 
pions and he strongly advised him to get away from 
his parasitic pals and change his ladies if he still 
hoped to work at being an actor. Later, Jimmy said 
of Whitmore, "I owe a lot to him. I guess you can 
say he saved me when I got all mixed up. He told 
mo 1 didn't know the difference Iretween acting as 
a soft job and acting as a difficult art. 1 needed to 
learn ihe.se differences.” 

Bill Bast helped him too. It was Bast who got him 
the job interview which led to his being hired as an 
usher at the CB.S, studio in Hollywood. And, through 
Ba.st, Jimmy met Rogers Brackett, a radio director, 
who put him wise to the ways of obtaining hit parts 
in movies. 
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Jimmy made his screen debut as an eager gob in 
the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis comedy Sailor Beware, 
He had three lines of dialogue which disappeared 
from the film by the time it was released. He*.? merely 
one of a group of sailors in a few background scenes. 
In his nest film* Samuel Fuller's Fixed Bayonets r he 
had another background hit as a battle weary G.L 
fighting in Korea. Later he worked as an extra for 
three days in John Wayne's Trouble Along the Wfey+ 
made at Warner Brothers' studio. 

Between such “film assignments*’ lie continued 
ushering at C.B.S. where, occasionally, he earned 
overtime pay by doubling as a parking lot attendant. 
Rogers Brackett also used him for a few radio bits. He 
later had five days work at Universal-In ter national 
playing a teenager with an appetite for fancy ice 
cream concoctions in a Technicolor comedy* Has Any¬ 
body Seen My Gal?* starring Rock Hudson and Piper 
Laurie. This bit did escape the editor's shears and 
Jimmy, if not outstanding, is at feast recognizable 
for a minute or so in a scene with Charles Coburn. 

Films, he concluded, offered fewer opportunities 
for work than television so he decided to go to New 
York and earnestly try to break into that medium, 
James Whitmore sanctioned this decision. 

“New York overwhelmed me/' said Jimmy. ^For 
the first few weeks I was so confused that I strayed 
only a couple of [docks from my hotel off Times 
Square. I would see three movies, a day in an attempt 
to escape from my loneliness ami depression. I spent 
$150 of my limited funds just on seeing movies/* And, 
when the funds were gone, he went to work-as a 
bus-hoy or counterman—in drug stores and various 
restaurants in the midtown Manhattan theatre 
district 

It was through Rogers Brackett that he finally did 
get into television. Brackett had given him a letter 
of introduction to James Sheldon, one of the directors 
who worked on the Robert Montgomery Presents pro- 
gram. Sheldon, impressed with the boy's clean-cut 
good looks and his audition, had no work for him 
but he took the trouble to j>ersonally introduce him 
to talent agent Jane Deaey who worked in Louis 
Shunt's office. 

Miss Deaey sensed Jimmy’s potential and she Ijc- 
Lieved that training and seasoning could turn him 
into a valuable property. The experience he sorely 
needed, she soon supplied. 

His first job was working behind the television 
cameras. He was hired to be a standby comic for 
Beat the Clock, a comedy show* His function was to 
act out, for the benefit of program contestants, the 


sight gags and comedy material devised for them to 
perform—supposedly unrehearsed—during the show. 
Jimmy's natural sense of the absurd-and a willing¬ 
ness to take off his physic brake—made him enjoy 
these sessions while he did a good job of relieving the 
nervousness and stage-fright of the participants. 
Eventually he helped out with studio warm-ups and 
he became clever at winning audiences before show¬ 
time. This ability, many comics claim, is rare and 
most important to the success of a live radio or TV 
fun show. 

And through Miss Deaey F s further efforts Jimmy 
did face the television cameras; to play bits in stanzas 
of such weekly series as T-Men in Action, The Web, 
Tales of Tomorrow and Martin Kane . He also had a 
walk-on part in an early Studio One teleplay. None 
of these assignments were particularly noteworthy 
but each exposure kept producers and casting agen¬ 
cies aw'are of him. And Miss Deaey was on hand to 
remind them her client was ready, reliable and reas¬ 
onable. 

Directors of these tight-budgeted, quickly turned 
out dramas were less inclined to share Miss Deacy's 
high opinion ol Jimmy*? capabilities. Accustomed 
to working with seasoned performers who delivered a 
professional reading after a quick study and rehear¬ 
sal, they did not have the time or the patience to 
fully explain a characterization or thoroughly work 
out the performance they wanted from him. Often 
these men, as inexperienced at directing as Jimmy was 
at acting, thought his intense determination to fully 
analyze each small part was more of a nuisance than 
an asset. His continual interruptions-questions 
which probed into the psychological mechanism of 
what made a character tick or supposition? that on 
author*? intentions were not being properly realized 
were sometimes points well taken but often he was 
silly, irritating and, occasionally, misinterpreted. 
Some directors thought Jimmy, who invariably came 
to work dressed in tight blue jeans and a T-shirt, 
was not very serious about acting but was intent on 
ridiculing their own precarious positions. And direc¬ 
tors of experience, who did recognize his curiosity as 
being idealistic dedication, Imd neither the authority 
nor the inclination to help teach him any of Lhe re¬ 
finements of the acting art that was second-nature 
to them. These well-trained men, appreciating James 
Dean’s possibilities, preferred not having him around 
to be a painful reminder that they too had once had 
a dedication to being creative artists but wore now 
merely assembly line technicians. In any case, Jimmy 
was not a favorite with television directors, 

Nor was he an Actors Studio favorite. Much has 
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been made of his association with that acting group. 
Jimmy thought meeting Lee Strasberg, and hemp 
permitted to sit in on acting iiessiona, was one of the 
most important events of his life. Hu wrote relatives 
that he had been accepted as a member of the school 
and mentioned the expense such training incurred 
and doubts that he would be able to continue lessons 
because of it, Strasberg and Elia Kazan claim he was 
never an Actors Studio pupil. Kazan thought Jimmy 
helped give I he Studio a bad name. “Everyone got the 
idea that it. was a sloppily dressed, don't-givy-a- 
damn kind of group. 1 ' said Kazan “This is not so. 
To begin with,.Dean w r as scarcely at the studio at all. 
He came in a few times end slouched in a front row, 
He never participated in anything/' Lee Strasberg 
says Jimmy did do some studying and sat in as an 
observer of the group's methods but he could never 
afford to join them on a permanent basis. Then, after 
one incident when he did some reading that was 
sharply criticized by a director, he walked out and 
never relumed. 

Jimmy's first good television part—albeit not a star 
role-was in a 1952 Theatre Guild on the Air presen¬ 
tation, The Thief . starring Diana Lynn. This teleplay, 
one of the series sponsored by the ILS, Steel Com¬ 
pany, did little to advance his career. 

At this juncture Rogers Brackett came East. He 
brought Jimmy along for o weekend at the Hudson 
River homo of Broadway producer Lemuel Ayres. 
Ayres, and his wife, liked him well enough to invite 
him hack lor other weekends, And, when shesy planned 
a ten day cruise to Cape Cod on their luxury sloop, 
they offered to take him along as paid member of 
their informal crew. 

During this trip Ayres learned about Jimmy's the¬ 
atrical aspirations when be menriuned his disappoint¬ 
ment over his failure to be signed by C.B.S. for ihc 
role of Clarence Day, Jr. in the forthcoming Life With 
Father series. He had studied the pud for weeks and 
thought his chances of being signed had been good. 
His other hopeful prospect* an audition for a part as 
□no of the teenagers in Mary Chase s comedy Ber- 
nadine also feii ill rough. Ayres, preparing to produce 
N. Richard Nash’s play See the Jaguar that winter, 
told Jimmy when he was ready to cast it he would 
consider him for a part. 

And when Jimmy returned from an Indiana visit 
that fall* Ayres, true to his word, called him to come 
and read for director Michael Gordon. 
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The cast of See the Jaguar included such able per¬ 
formers as Arthur Kennedy Constance Ford and 
Cameron Prud'homme. Received with less than cm 
thuaiasfn by critics, it premiered in New York at (he 
Cort Theatre on December 3. 19^2 and closed aflcr 
six performances. Reviewers, deploring it as a con¬ 
trivance of jejune symbolism, hncl high praise ter the 
cost and all of them paid tribute to the young actor 
who played the wraithdike and illiterate Wally Wit- 
kins, In his Herald Tribune review, Walter Kerr 
wrote, "James Dean adds an extraordinary perform¬ 
ance in an almost impossible role: that of a bewil¬ 
dered lad who has been completely ahut off from a 
vicious world by an oversea bus mother and who is 
coming upon, both beauty and the brutality of the 
mountain for the first time/ 1 

From the chaos of this flop Jimmj/s stock ascended 
and 1953 wu* a notable television year ter him. In 
January he had a good parL in a drama shown on 
the Kate Smith Shou: and fair to good supporting 
roles in two T-Men in Action stanzas. He was con¬ 
sidered worthwhile enough to be interviewed at the 
end of a Lux Video Theatre presentation. His first 
starring rolc ? in Rod Serling'.H A Long Time Till 
Dawn, was a Kraft Theatre telecast in which he gave 
a really excellent performance as a confused mur¬ 
derer holed up in a farmhouse while awaiting capture 
by the police. That same November he co-starred 
with Dorothy Gish, Vaughn Taylor and Ed Begley 
in Harvest, one of the Ho&crf Montgomery Presents 
dramas. 

During 1953 television work woh so plentiful Jimmy 
could afford to tum down MGM'h invitation to re* 
turn to Hollywood for a screen tcHt. Later in the year 
producer Billy Rose signed him for an important role 
as a blackmailing Arab boy involved in a sordid affair 
with a homosexual tourist in the Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz dramatization of Andre Gide's novel The 
tmmoralist. Louis Jourdan and Geraldine Page co- 
starred. 

The out of town tryouts of The Immoralist ran inlo 
production difficulties and director Daniel Mann, in 
addition to these headaches, had trouble with Jimmy + 
In the course of extensive re-writing the part of the 
Arab hoy was greatly reduced. Jimmy's complaints 
almut having his role trimmed and throats to break 
hU contract by quitting the piny were finally re¬ 
solved by an Actor's Equity moderator. 

The Immoralisi opened at New York's Royale 
Theatre ou February 3, Wo4. Despite uniformly ex* 
cellent notices for the play and the cast, the public 
remained somewhat indifferent to iL Despite hia trun¬ 
cated role and the fact that he was terribly miscast, 
James Dean won the “Daniel Blum Theatre Award' 1 
as the mast promtsing actor of the year. The Im- 
moraiist limped along for a few months but Jimmy 


left the cast soon after the opening to return to 
TV work. 

He co-starred with Mildred Dunnack in Padlocks, 
one of the half-hour plays presented on the popular 
suspense series Danger In /fun Like A Thief* a Pftiico 
Playhouse drama, he was a tallboy suspected of be¬ 
ing dishonest by Gusti Huber and Kurt Kasznar. 
Most of these television roles were similar; a frus¬ 
trated youth whose Iasi desperate attempt to find 
love in his lonely world culminates in rejection and 
a conflict with authority. Many were speciously writ¬ 
ten but Jimmy, through (ha force of bin personality 
and some acting ability, managed to overcome this 
deficiency as well as indifferent direction. He made 
most of these characters seem genuine. 

After reading the scripl of East of Eden r a property 
Warner Brothers was having trouble casting, Jane 
Deacy immediately started a cani|>nign to get Jimmy 
the prize role of Cal Trask, She overcame Elia Kazan's 
doubts that her client was capable of handling the 
role, Kazan had seen him at the Actors Studio and 
in two plays but it was not until after he met -Jimmy 
and had him study and read Ihe script (hat he was 
favorably impressed. He sensed (hat properly directed 
and playing exactly the right role, James Dean could 
he a star, Regardless of Kazan's personal feelings and 
opinions of Jimmy—he referred to him as a “Creep*'— 
he thought he could bring out the best in him as an 
actor and (hat East of Eden was the ideal vehicle 
with which to do that. Relying on Kazan's judgment* 
Warners—voicing some trepidation—gave him ai screen 
test. They soon signed the unknown actor to star in 
a major production. 

When the news of his good fortune broke, everyone 
was asking who James Dean was and why he was 
considered such a s+ find/ + Movie editors from all the 
Hew York newspapers interviewed him. And (alpha¬ 
betically h Jledda, Lnuella, Sheila and Walter all de¬ 
voted space to him—sight unseen. 

And Jimmy^ temporarily discarding his blue jeans 
and T-shirt for a tweed suit, a white shirt and a neck¬ 
tie. took on the onslaught of interviewers. He gave 
out statements like this: 

“An actor must interpret life and in order to do 
that he must he willing to accept all experiences that 
life has to offer. In fact, he must seek out more of life 
than life puts at has feet, fn the short span of his life¬ 
time, an actor must learn all there is to know* experi¬ 
ence all there is to experience or approach that state 
as closely as possible. He must Ik super human in his 
endless struggle to inform himself. He must Ijc relent- 
less in his efforts to store away in the warehouse of 
his subconscious everything that he might he called 
upon to use in the expression of his nri. Nothing 
should he more important to the artist than life and 
the living of it, not even the ego. To grasp the fell sig- 
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nihcume t>f life is the actor's duly; to interpret it, his 
problem; and to express it, his dedication." 

Before arriving in HoIIj wood, he stopped in Foir- 
mount for a visit and was given the kind of home¬ 
town welcome reserved for heroes. While there nn 
event occurred which doubled the mounting excite¬ 
ment and interest he was already creating. 

Twentieth Century Fox offered him H without a 
screen test, the leading role in their multi million 
dollar spectacle Thr Egyptian, This was the film that 
Marlon Brando had walked out on leaving the studio 
with a production ready for the cameras and no star. 
Ltke his idol—the actor he was ofti n accused of 
imitating— Jimmy aim turned down the rule* 

Late in 3934 he started to work. Warner’s publicity 
department gave him a "full treatment-wiih extras" 
press campaign. 

Jimmy rented an apartment in Burbank close to 
the riludio that lie shored with Dick Havalos. i\w 
actor who was playing his twin brother in East of 
Eden. He also became friendly with talent agent Dick 
Clayton who had taken on the task of handling his 
contract business and public relations, Clayton ne¬ 
gotiated it large salary advance for Jimmy which 
allowed him to indulge in some upper-bracket night¬ 
life. lie became a lively figure around the Hollywood 
high sj hi[s and showed up nightly at various dubs 
in the company of some starlet happy to share his 
spotlight 

He met Pier Angeli and timed her steady. He gave 
out statements professing his love for her and hopes 
that they would hi* married. Miss Angeli k s mother did 
no! approve of IhU romance and whs against such 
a marriage. Her objection, it ha* (seen said was lo¬ 
calise of a difference in religion. 

Appearing lobe genuinely heartbroken by his shat¬ 
tered love affair, Jimmy reverted to his former reck¬ 
lessness and started racing around town on :i motor- 
cycle- Warners* remvtrdfiring the accidents Van John¬ 
son mu I Keenan Wynn had and the production delays 
they caused MGM, issued a dictate that he was not 
to rifle a motorcycle or race his recently purchased 
sportacar w Nile working on a film* 

East of Edm, based only on the Inst part of John 
Steinln?ck*s rambling novel, had a most apposite role 
for Deun; the unloved son nf a self-righteous farmer 
whose? wife had deserted him and her children for a 
life as ;i whorehouse madam. As the groping youth 
desperate to l*e loved and respected by the statue- 
warm father he idolized, Jimmy reached the hearts 


rn I ending In iJtar in □ Wet-tern about Billy the Kid after GIANT. 
Jimmy practiced on the rifle range and learned to rkie and repe. 
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of everyone with hi* magnificent performance, The 
fi]m p nbo enhanced hy the f^rillinnE work of Raymond 
Massey, Julie Harris, Hurl Ives, Jo Van Fleet and 
Albert Dekker. is one of the great mol ion pictures of 
the last decade. Most remark able of all is I he per¬ 
formance that Kazan managed to gel out of Jimmy, 
Star and director, whn dashed often during the film¬ 
ing, were both nominated fur Academy Award*, 

■Jimmy worked with Natalie Wood for the first 
lime while making An st of Eden, This was when I hey 
appeared in a General Electric Theatre television 
production, I Am a Fool. Eddie Allien I co-starred. 
Indirectly this tclepluy led to Natalie Wood's current 
popularity. On the strength of her performance-and 
the fart that she and Jimmy were a compatible team 
she was selected to apjiear in his nexl film. This 
was Rebel Without A Cause which Warners rushed 
into production after studio executives had seen a 
rough cut of East of Eden. 

Nicholas Hay's Rebel Without A Cause is really an 
amazing film. It*sa marathon of dishonest social com¬ 
ments—including the false assumption that children 
from middle-das* home* turn to crime and juvenile 
delinquency as often as underprivileged children. Ifs 
a talkathon involving unbelievable Hillard Odets 
type characters who, elevated up the social ladder, 
spout dialogue a.* loquacious as any ever conceived 
by Eugene O’Neill, Hut the whole thing, spiced With 
sex and punctuated with phony melodrama, plays 
very well and is always fascinating tn watch. Jimmy, 
again in conflict with authority because of his search 
for Jove and the understanding that his mis-mated 
parents are incapable of giving, played a roniem- 
jMiniry youth whose story, so in keeping with the 
lenor of the times, seemed to he a composite case 
history of every troubled teenager r 

After East of Eden was nationally released—and 
Critically acclaimed-James Dean I wen me the most 
publicized actor in Hollywood. His photograph ap- 
f M-arcd regularly on the covers of the larges I selling 
movie fan magazine*. Most stories contained illusions 
to his being an only child and all ot I hem stressed 
the fact that his mother hud died when he was very 
young. Teenage boys wonted to bu like him, be bis 
buddy or his brother, Girls wanted to shelter him, 
mother him or marry him—depending on how he 
a fleeted their emotional instincts. And parents, read’ 
mg aiwut his escapades, wanted to strangle him. 
They worried more bIhjuI what effect he was having 
on their children than how sudden popularity had 
ufleeted him. 

George Scullin, in n Look magazine article* wrote, 
“Dean was only trio eager to be overwhelmed. He 
ignored the old saying [hat an actor who wants to 
preserve his integrity should never believe his pub¬ 
licity. He read avidly every word of his build-up. 
especially those that compared him to Marlon 
Brando. Brando, in his first years in Hollywood, had 
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nnl been noted for his diplomacy; Dean began tn 
outdo him. Brando had received some recngnil ion as 
I he Worst-dressed man in Hollywood; Dean proceeded 
to lie evert sloppier. Brando roared around Holly wood 
on a motorcycle; Dean, with black leather jacket. 
wide fait and black IhmuI*. outdid Brando nf his 
wildest in The Wild Oru\ 

' Between completion of East of Eden and the start 
of Rebel Without A Cause, Dean became impossible 
. . , He collected a small crew of sycophants, and whul 
gaucheries he couldn't think of. Nicy did." 

When Rebel Without A ("atise was completed, 
Warners hegan negot iating n new contract for Jimmy, 
This agreement would (iny him SlOO/KTf) a film for 
seven years and allow him lo make outside pictures. 
Among (he loan-out deals licing considered was an 
offer fmm MGM for him to play Rocky Gmziuno in 
Somebody Vp Then 1 Likes Me and one from Para¬ 
mount for the Jim Piersnll role in Fear Strikes Out . 
Warner's plans included starring him in a Western 
at*; ml Billy the Kid in which the outlaw would not 
In* depicted as a sympathetic character but as a lialiy- 
faccd, cold-blooded killer, There wa.s talk he would 
star in the film version of [kimn Yankees , a Broad’ 
way musical the studio hud recently purchased. 
Jimmy anticipated working m these films bur Ins next 
woh Isis last. Oddly enough, he had never been seri¬ 
ously considered for the Jett Kink mle in Giant until 
after the late Alan Udi director George Stevens' 
choice, rejected the part. Then Warners, hoping Stev¬ 
ens might lie able to get a pt.-rforniahre out of Jammy 
other than the one successful image he had hi far 
projected, gave him the ns&jgnmenL Dean was none 
too happy with it. Nor was he exactly amenable In¬ 
wards K(evens or the director's- efforts to expand his 
forte. 

Jimmy's last television work was a role in Sehliti 
Playhouse drama, Th*' t ■ alighted Road, which was 
fdeca*t for the first time on May 6, 1055—the week 
principal photography started on his last motion pic- 
tun;. This tetepiay ha* lieen re run, at least once a 
seitson, since its premiere, 

Giant, filmed partly on location in Marfa, Texas, 
is a 197 minute color spectacle based on Edna Per* 
Iwr's jmpular and synthetic fictions- about the Lone 
Star state. Elizabeth Taylor and Rock Hudson co- 
starred with Jimmy. It was not released until a year 
after completion. By then Jimmy was dead. The fact 
accounts for much of GianTs fantastic financial suc- 
ca.^s. Borfey Crowther. in the Nett York Timet, cli¬ 
maxed his rave review with. N 'lt is the late James 
Dean who makes the malignant role of (he surly 
ranch hand who becomes an oil baron [he most tangy 
and corrosive in the film. Mr. Dean plays this curious 
villain with stylized spookinesa—a sly sort of ofl- 
languor and slur of language-that concentrates spile. 
This is a haunting capstone to the brief career of Mr, 
Dean." Some critics thought Jimmy's performance 



Jimmy and Acaderby Award winner 
Mercedes M.ieCambridge- m a scene 
from George Steven?*' GIANT, one 
of the all tiffi* fop money making 
films. 


wan hi' least vlTcclivc one and that hi innkcup, in 
the final sixmifx was maladroit. Fte^zirdle^ of indi¬ 
vidual opinion* about Giant— and these opinion* are 
diverge (here am be no argument about its sucres-^. 
IT» rinmni! the top money-making film* of nil linn 1 

In March of l Jimmy had won the I Vi I in Springs 
I ■! 11 :l 1 3 Knee conle*t fur production cars under l&KPcc. 
Once hi* series in Giant were completed hi* plan was 
to enter mini her rose to he held Sunday, October 2, 
iOfifi eh Salinas, Oalifrarmu. On Friday afternoon, tun 
days before the rare, he left Los Angeles for Salinas, 
Riding u i lli him was Rolf Wuetberich* a mechanic fr>r 
the Porsche factory. Fallowing in another cor was 
Jimmy's close friend, photographer Sanford Roth- 

At a highway intersection twenty-eight miles out¬ 
ride iif Paso Robles* Jimmy's ear crashed into one 
driven by Donald Tumupseed, a student from Tulare. 
Turniipscud suffered only minor injuries in the cob 
lisjun. The e mechanic suffered a broken leg and nu¬ 
merous head injuries. Jimmy* who had been driving 
his Porsche, died almost instantly. His average speed 
from Los Angeles In where he had crashed had hern 
more than 80 cujih. Il has never Ijeen asLwiained 
whether or not he had been wearing eyeglasses oi 
corrective lens goggle* at the lime nf the accident. 
< His eyesight hod l>een faulty and nlbuTeen he was 
required h> wear eyeglassas*) 

Light day* later he was buried in Fairmounl in 
a grate nevl to the one of his mother More than 
three thousand people attended the graveside sen- 
ices- The Rev erend Xen Harvey* concluding a eulogy 
-“The Life of James Dtien-A Drama in Three 
AhT oakl, "The career of James Dean hits not 
ended, h has fust l«gun. And God himself i* direct¬ 
ing the production." 

Four tinyt* later—on October 12th—a coroner's jury 
called Ills death an accident and ruled there was no 


it i m i nal negl igence. 

James Dean** overnight, meteoric rise lo stardom 
turned out to 1 h j the fame tiuu tmdvires- intensifies 
and becomes* a sjart of til in lore. 

J Tn sixteen months eiF nr ling he left a more lasting 
impression on the public limn many steers do in 
thirty years. 1 ' said Henry Ginsberg* I lie producer of 
GianL M I can understand why ihc impart of hi* per¬ 
sonality was so great- Though lie was not an easy 
|HTson to know, it was worth break in. l: hi* reserve. 
Ife was naturally shy and did mil like to make small 
talk. Once Jimmy felt ha could trust el person he 
opened up- He was an exciting and sliniulnlinp |jer- 
*oii to lie with. 1 lxrJicve he could I** described as a 
genius.” 

George -Stevens, who found him must difficult to 
work with, does; nnt agree with most James Dean 
evaluations. “He'd hardly broken water, flashing in 
the air tike a trout. A few mure films ami the fans 
wouldn't have been so bereft. This fir*t bright phase 
would have become an ordinary light and would not 
have produced this kind of thing/' 

"This kind of thing" which Stevens referred to is 
The -kune* Dean legend- Like many Icgeiicb it 
stal led, logically enough, with rumors minutes after 
he died on Grapevine Road. 

The first of many widespread stories concerning 
him was gossip to the effect that his accident was 
really suicide by default. Self-destruct ion tram a sub¬ 
conscious death wish. Hue I hose who knew -Jimmy 
al all know he was luo eager lo embrace the |sossi- 
bilitilis I he world at large was offering amt his ow n 
world in particular was making ji reality to have 
seriously considered suicide. Lveryunu ha* his dark 
moments nnd Jimmy too was plagued with self- 
doLihts and periods of depress Mm. Although ititro- 
sperlive, unpredictable am I artist ically self-centered* 
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Erizabelh Tayfor (upper teft) becamt a close flierd while 
making GIANT. Hearing of 1m death. h- 1 h.id [. r„ t *< put 
Under sedation Nature Wood (above) was jl*p thwart 
broken. Jim Backus, who played his father m REBJ^i 
WITHOUT A CAUSE, regarded Jimmy as a friend and an 
actor destined for greatness, BeautHull Jeanne Baird (up 
fj*r right) presented Jimmy with a racing trophy week* 
before he died. 

















he vius eiJ>h i the entlmrinidic ami flamboyant youth 
who said, ‘"If I live \a be a hundred there won't Ik* 
enough lirnr to do everything I wmit to" 

Another bizarre rumor Was probably the mutt of 
I he impart his death had on l hr nation. For so 
slrong w ei s his power to fascinate and so magnet n 
his attnn lion to tee miners that many of them soon 
announced, with dogmatic insistence, that he wiis 
not dead, lie hud survived the eolhston hut was hor¬ 
ribly mu trialed. So irreparable were his mind and 
body that he was hidden away in ft sanitarium or 
an isolated farmhouse to live out his pain-wracked 
days away from public scrutiny. 

Bid the James Dean worshippers who did believe 
he wiik dead were sewin delving into the mystic nrls 
and putting their in viili powers into action, Mes 
sage*, purjjorLediy from the deceased* started ema¬ 
nating from the beyond to he received by persons who 
had known or admired him. Celestial vibrations were 
Fell att (he way From Shuberl Alley In Google's Hen- 
taumnt an Sunset Boulevard. Some messages were 
very personal and some were fairly innocuous. One- 
shut magazines flooded the newsstands carrying such 
banner-line sensations as "Jimmy's Message From 
Beyond/ 1 “James Dean Still Liven!" "Come Hack 
Jimmy Wherever You Afe!” and “Jimmy Dean He- 
turns!" I Read his own words—"Flow I found a new 
life Fieyand death through one girl's love,, ."*K Each 
article added a little nun ne'e to the di-sc ribed seance. 
To give these fifty cent fictions some semblance n! 
authenticity, players wilh whom Derm had worked 
Sal Mineo, Natalie Wood, Nick Adams, et al-weic 
induced to add their reminiscences of Jimmy, 

Nick Adams, in one such story, recalled Jimmy 
had once said to him. "There are sin needs in life: 
love, semrity. sdbt^teem, recognition. new experc 
en.ee and lnsl. hul not least. the need for creative ex- 
pres* ion. 11 These were "before" nut '‘after” death 
observations. 


And Casanova never had a parade of sweethearts 
equal to the total number of girls suddenly heart¬ 
broken by Jimmy's death- Each bereaved belle, for 
S2. r i for 500 words, recalled she had been the true 
love of his life. And they assured readers that if 
Jimmy had lived he would have married her. These 
distraught damsels presented a (Kirtrait of someone 
so unique and m transcended from the reality of 
mere mortality that each was certain he is destined 
for sainthood. 

There is no way of accurately accounting Fur the 
total psychological effect such stories had. One psy¬ 
chologist called it, “A curious case of juvenile frus¬ 
tration, sox-substilutsun and hero worship running 
like electrical lines into a centrally convenient Fuse 
box,” 

That "fuse liox' 1 w j as ako a coin boaL 

All members of movements to ijcrpcluate his mem¬ 
ory were thoroughly exploited, 

James Dean musks, jackets pocket knives photo- 
graphs and phonograph recordings became the prod- 
nets of million dollar businesses, Mementoes for sale 
included pieces of shattered glass, hits of metal and 
paint sc rapings, all .supposedly remnants of she Dean 
death car. The demand for these “souvenirs" w:is so 
overwhelming that the Porsche seemed to hiive the 
dimension of a Greyhound buss. Chips from his tomb- 
stone, set in "gold-filled" rings, ^ld for prices out¬ 
rageous enough to give the purchasers esteem and 
turn friends;—and Fingers—green. Amateur nil paint¬ 
ings, selling for $40 Go $100 n copy were so popular 
artist* worked in assembly line production to turn 
out three and four ii day. Dean photographs em¬ 
bedded in plastic jewelry or encased in plastic crises 
were suddenly status symhols to the nymphs of the 
nuclear age. Small busts,, on sate in a Hollywood 
bookstore, sold for SJU each until the supply fie-ame 
depleted and was replaced by smaller models at 
higher prices. 
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The phonograph album* dedicated to Jame* Dean 
defy cataloguing. A color photograph of him on an 
album jacket guaranki d a lies! selling record, Thk 
musical memorabilia induces soundtrack reror dings 
from his film*: jsophoniorft sentiment* .-et tu sicken- 
inm music; homemade tapfcs of Jimmy playing the 
bongo tin mis nt a friend's apartment: and, mood 
music he wiiw supposed to have listened to ill a Hol¬ 
lywood gmntill where he occasion ally stopped in for 
a beer, Few were legitimately worthwhile hut all of 
them were big sellers. 

Then there were the single records: “A Boy Named 
Jimmy Dean* 1 ; "Hymn for James Dean": "Jimmy 
Demi Is Not Dead”; "The Ballad of James Dean”; 
"Jimmy, Jimmy”; "The Racer Lives ForewO “The 
Story of James Derm"; “Hi-i Name Was Dean." These 
platters served the eulogies of Mississippi vater- 
wniilfr?. the differing ^ of const! fia ted hi II In Eh hah 
Lndcere. the purple brief of blues singer* and the 
Fwan songs of new recording "artists,™ 

Within nine monlli^ nfler Jimmy's death there 
were more Lhun four hundred fan dubs in the LhS., 
Canada, Europe and South America. (It took a year 
for them to get organized in Japan, Australia and 
Africa.) 

Simla Nurmi, 3 television actress popuJariy known 
as %*ampira. and a elre-u friend of the late James 
Dc;m (they were never loo friendly nr close while he 
won alive), made valiant efforts to establish what 
she ceiled, l( An annual memorial function for Jimmy 
to lie held in Hollywood every year." Her efforts 
never materialized into anything more ihun pub¬ 
licity. 

And there was still a lot of mileage left in the 
Porsche! After a su<w*-.ful tour, during which it was 
displayed for nOc a ticket, n doctor in Burbank pur¬ 
chased it fur : I t 0fHk A couple ol nun nils later i De¬ 
cember lOfiJl) it wan exhibited at the In^arnalbnal 


Motor Sports Show in the Holly wend Exhibition 
Budding, 

Among the fifty original statues of Hollywood ,-Hars 
put on display ni the “Mnvidand Wax Museum" in 
Buena Mark, California U n none tou recoent^Wi! 
figure of Dean. 

George W, George and Robert Altman slai led a 
documentary film. The James Dam Story + which 
they completed and which w.j- relented in 1957. This 
S3 minute feature, nothing m* than another money - 
grubbing venture, cumpri^-tJ of still photographs of 
Jimmy, interview* with |>cop]e who hod known him 
in New York. Hollywood and hi* hometown and 
others who were Capable of reading into their brief 
encounters with him a yierceptivc insight that a 
(mined analyst ■ • ■ uI -i I not have achieved after months 
of study. This documentary had financial troubles 
until Warner Brothers who released it supplier] the 
fund* necessary to finL-h it and add ! he only dis¬ 
tinction it has-.ii \mn of one of Jimmy's screen tests 
and some other previous ty discarded (dm hils. His 
fans, now inured i>u merchandise of specious value, 
stayed away from it almost on masse. 

There have been sincere efforts In commemorate 
James Dean's name. 

His fan clubs have made generous donation^ to 
worthwhile charities, Yearly pilgrimage* to hi"- grave 
have resulted in friendship* bring established be- 
Iween fans all over the world. 

A James Dean Foundation, the aim of which wan 
to provide scholarships for young tier former*, was 
i^tablished in New York, Lick of Funds, and a pre¬ 
mature anxiety to get it vlnried. halted its 

activities*. 

Disappointing Eoo waut the final collapse of the 
Dean Foundation in Faimimint, Indiana, it lifted 
lunger than the New York group—almost four years 

■hid without steady financial jiskihImjuoj from an 
organ! ml ion such as Warner Brother* (who am well 
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Jimmy filled his offscreen life vMith a rust 
for living but 1 1 l" still H.id time la play 
with his cousin (far IcK). visit fiis old 
New Yd-rk haunts .ind return calls Tram 
friends of his pre-HoHywOOd days. 


afford supporting a worthwhile and las deductible 
cause) a project such as this has little chance of 
survival. Contributions from fan clubs kept this one 
active but none of the students selected by the schol¬ 
arship committee attained the kind of prominence 
which might have sparked interest in the Foundation 
from tiie press. 

In February of 1955 Photoplay cited Janies DettU 
as the out stun cliuj^ actor of 1955 for his performances 
in Rebel Without .-l Cause and East of Eden. That 
same month he received his first posthumous Acad¬ 
emy Award nomination. Modem Screen voted him 
their “Special Achievement Award/ 1 Motion Picture 
Exhibitors announced that their patrons, in on an¬ 
nual national ]kj|I. had named James Dean as t belies t 
actor of 1055. A year later this poll also placed 
him in first position. The Hollywood Foreign Press 
Association mi ted him “The Worlds Favorite Actor" 
fin 195?!). He won the 195S English Academy 
Award. France awarded him a "Crystal Stnr tp cito- 
Iion-the French Film Academy's highest honor. And 
he won annual acting ;iw r ard honors in Belgium, 
Finland, Japan and Germany. In 1957 he was nom¬ 
inated for hi# wvond posihumous Academy Award! 
No other screen personality, dead or alive, lina ever 
roccived so many accolades in so brief a time. 

And with much recognition it can juslly he 
asked why the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences has failed to honor him with a "Spe¬ 
cial Oscar" since members did not vote him an award 
James Dean partisans, and some Academy members, 
believe that when the ruthless exploitation ha# lwen 
forgotten, and their actions cannot be mistaken fur 
crn#s commercialism,. then the Academy's Board of 
Governor* will act to correct this oversight. 

But the Jimmy Dean furor hasn't dimmed, A new 
generation, .seeing I wo of his movies regularly on 
television, consider him "One of us/" Today's teen* 
agars a iso see themselves reflected in Lhe lad whose 


strange melancholy haunted even his most exalted 
moments. And they, more than many who knew* him 
well, perceive that his life was never a truly happy 
one. For the somher-cyed romantic who captured 
[he hearts of the world was spiritually lonely. 

Hedda Hopper h long after his death, wrote her 
feelings: 

_ “I haven’t yet recovered from the tragic and un¬ 
timely death of Jimmy Dean h one of the greatest 
talents IVe come across in m;iny a year. There were 
many here who thought he was impossible, hut those 
who dub never took the trouble to understand what 
made him tick. He would knuckle to no man nor be 
a slave to any. But through understanding and affec¬ 
tion he would do anything. Hi# talent has heen lik¬ 
ened to that of Marlon Brando, I believe, had he 
lived, he would have gone far ahead of Brando/* 

Recently, a Los Angeles television show presented, 
for the sixth or seventh time, a special Sunday night 
telecast of Rebel Without A Cause. Shown in prime 
time it out-rated all competing shows. The follow ing 
day, reporter Cecil Smith, in his Lm Angeles Times 
column, wrote, “The movie wna lirni-rate. 3 suppose 
the thing that made Dean fascinating to youth wnfl 
his moody, misunderstood manner of unsure rebel¬ 
lion. His inarticulate desire to conform to (he crowd— 
wliich might serve to define American teenagers and 
With which they are easily identified. 1 ' 

Later that same sveek a spokesman for Warner 
Brothers reported that fan mail, addressed in James 
Dean, is still around a thousand let ter# a month- 

Almorit ten years after his death his light hasn't 
dimmed nor has name been forgotten. His legend still 
grows. 

(JAMES DEAN by Gene Ringgold vriginatty apptwrd in 
St ‘KEEN FACTE'magazine. SCREEN LEGENDS u hhrs 
la thank jVs t'ditar. Afar i G. f?nrftprjr, /nr his permission to 
reprint it J 
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A Complete JAMES DEAN Index 


MOTION PICTURES: 

1. SAILOR BEWARE. Paramount. 1951, Directed 
by Hal Walker. Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Corinne 
Calvert, Marion Marshall, Robert Straubs. 

2. FIXED BAYONETS.20 ill Century Fox. Directed 
by Samuel Fuller. Richard Basehart, Gene Evans. 
Michael O'Shea, Richard Hylton, Skip Homeier. 

3. HAS ANYBODY SEEN MY GAL? Universal- 
International- 1953. Directed by Douglas Sirk. 
Charles Cobum, Piper Laurie, Lynn Bari, Rock 
Hudson, Gigi Perreau, William Reynolds, Lurry 
Gates, 

4. TROUBLE ALONG THE WAY. Warner Broth* 
ers. 1953. Directed by Michael Curtiz. John 
Wayne, Donna Reed, Charles Cobum, Sherry 
Jackson, Marie Windsor, Tom Helmore, Dobbs 
Greer, Chuck Connors, Leif Erickson, 

5. EAST OF EDEN, Warner Brothers. 1955, Di* 
rected by Klia Kazan. Julie Harris, Raymond Mas¬ 
sey. Burl Ives, Albert Dckker. Jo Van Fleet. Dick 
Davafos. 

6 REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. Warner Brother 
1955. Directed by Nicholas Ray. Natalie Wood, 
Sal Mineo, Jim Backus, Ann Doran, Rochelle 
Hudson. William Hopper, Corny Alien, 

7. GIANT. Warner Brothers. 1955. Directed by 
George Stevens. Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson, 
Carroll Baker, Jane Withers, Mercedes MacCam- 
bridge. Chili Wills, Sal Mineo. Rod Taylor, Earl 
Holliman. 

8. THE JAMES DEAN STORY. Warner Brothers. 
1957, Directed hy George W. George and Rohcrt 
Altman. Narrated by Martin Gabel. 

TELEVISION: 

1950: Pepsi Cola Commercial; HILL NUMBER 
ONE." a one hour play produced by Jerry 
Fairbanks. 

1951: “Beal the Clock” (standby work on this game 
show); bite in "Tales of Tomorrow," "T-Men 
in Action," "Martin Kane," "Campbell Sound 
Stage,” "Kraft Theatre" and “Danger." 

1952: ‘Theatre Guild on the Air” {THE THIEF}; 
“Danger” (DEATH SENTENCE); “T-Mcn 
in Action” (CASE OF THE WATCHFUL 
DOG and SOMETHING FOR AN EMPTY 
BRIEFCASE). All bit parts. 

1953: “Kate Smith Show” {TAKEN FROM THE 


HOUND OF HEAVEN); “Lux Video The* 
atre” (Interview); "Armstrong Circle The 
aire" (THE BELLS OF COCKAIGNE); «T- 
Men in Action” (CASE OK THE SAWED* 
OFF .SHOTGUN): "The Big Slorv": "Kraft 
Theatre” (KEEP OUR HONOR BRIGHT): 
“Campbell Sound Stage" {LIFE SEN* 
'FENCE); "Robert Montgomery Presents” 
(HARVEST); "Kraft Theatre” (A LONG 
TIME TILL DAWN); "Danger" (PAD¬ 
LOCKS); "You Are There”; "Hallmark Play* 
house”; “Phileo Playhouse” (RUN LIKE A 
THIEF). 

1954: "General Electric Theatre" (I AM A FOOL), 
1955: "Schlitz Playhouse” (THE UN LIGHTED 
ROAD). 

1956: "Steve Allen Show” (a visit lo Dean’s home 
town). 

The above work is the hulk of Dean's tele¬ 
vision appearances. There have been others men¬ 
tioned which have not been confirmed. He has also 
been featured on two documentaries, one a tribute bo 
Dean whs shown on the C. B. S. network in 1957, the 
other, a David Wolper "Hollywood and (he Stars' 1 
telecast (TEENAGE IDOLS) shown in 1964 fea¬ 
tured another tribute to Dean. 

RADIO: 

"Stars Over Hollywood“Alias Jane Doe” and 
"Sam Spade.” (Ail hit parte.) 

THEATRE; 

L SEE THE JAGUAR. A three-act play hy N. Rich¬ 
ard Nash. Produced by Lemuel Ayres in associa¬ 
tion with Helen Jacobson. Directed hy Michael 
Gordon. (Premiered at the Cort Theatre on De¬ 
cember^ 1952) 

Arthur Kennedy, Constance Ford, Cameron Prud’ 
homme, George Tyne, Roy Fant, David Clark, 
Phillip Pine were the other players in the cast, 

2. THE IMMORAL 1ST A three-act play by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz based on Andre {Side's novel. 
Produced hy Billy Rose, Directed by Daniel Mann. 
(Premiered at the Royal Theatre on February 8, 
1954) 

Louis Jordan, Geraldine Page, Charles Dingle, 
Haul Huber, Jon Heldabrand, David J. Stewart, 
Adelaide Klein were the other players in the cast. 
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CARROLL BAKER 

From Baby Doll to Harlow 

by P. F. Matteo, Jr. 














"Carroll Baker is destined to become a great star,” 

JAMES DEAN, 1953 

Discussing Carroll Baker’s potential stardom while 
directing her in Baby Doll, Elia Kazan said, “She’s 
nice and sweet in her face but she’s sexy and ambi¬ 
tious. She knows what she wants and goes after it. 
She’s going to make a terrific splash. She is going to 
create, in her way, as much of a sensation as James 
Dean did. She has a great talent, interpretation and, 
she is endowed with the ability to be her own sever¬ 
est critic.” 

Not long after Kazan made these observations, 
Baby Doll was released. As predicted, Carroll Baker 
was hailed as a “find”. Esteemed critics and filmgoers 
acclaimed her and she was regarded as “the best new 
dramatic actress in motion pictures.” Her unforget¬ 
table portrayal of Baby Doll was favorably compared 
to some other memorable screen performances which 
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had catapulted comparatively unknown actresses to 
immediate fame: Hctte Davis in Of Human Bandage; 
Katharine Hepburn in A Hill of Divorcement; and, 
Ida Lupino in The Light That Failed, 

Cano]] Bakes 1 run [firmed the initial accolades dur¬ 
ing the next eight yeans with a series of excellent 
fperformances in roles that allowed her an opput unity 
to depict a wide range of emotions. Last year every* 
one who had been lung impressed by her acting ac¬ 
complishment suddenly found themselves captivated 
by her sex appeal in The Carpetbaggers. Acclaimed 
as the screen's newest sex symbol and love goddess, 
Carroll became Use successor of such luminous moths 
as dean Harlow, I-ana Turner* Marilyn Monroe and 
Brigette Bardot- Occasionally a love goddess becomes 
a good actress hot CarrolFs variation, a fine actress 
emerging from her Thespian cocoon to spread her 
wings as an Aphrodite butterfly, was unique - even 
in Hollywood, So is her life story, Her path to suc¬ 
cess was a rocky road mid one that might have de¬ 
feated a less hearty creature. Her overnight stardom 
in !9oG was the culmination of years of bard work, 
frustrations, disappointments and failure*. 

Carroll Baker was horn on May 28. 1931 in Johns¬ 
town, Pennsylvania. William Baker T her father, 
owned a small farm which he lost during the depres¬ 
sion because he was unable to pay his back taxes. 
For the next few years lie worked as a dnnr-to-dnnr 
vacuum cleaner salesman throughout the New York. 
New Jersey* Pennsylvania. Ohio and West Virginia 
territory. What little money he earned from appli¬ 
ance sales wtls never enough to adequately provide 
for his wife Virginia and their daughter. In despera¬ 
tion. lie took them along with him on the mad-They 
lived like gypsies for several yeurrt —camping along 
the highways in summer and cooking tiul of doors, 
During She winter months they slept in the back seat 
of ihe company car. Their vagabond life soon became 
a routine: while Baker made hi* daily mu mis, Car- 
roll and her mother went to the movies- 

p, I was crazy about Shirley Temple picture*/' she 
recalls. A, [ identified myself with her. I think n lot of 
little girls identifier! themselves with Shirley Temple 
during Hie depression. She had everything we didn't 
have r She had money and security and big dolls and 
she looked beautiful- I guess that I decided to bean 
actress when 1 was seven or eight year* old. Neither 
my mother nor my father caned almut thi> idea. They 
thought it was crazy." 

In 1937, when Carroll was old enough to ho en¬ 
rolled in school, the Bakers settled iti Gmensburg, n 
small (own thirty mile* from Pittsburgh. L, f could 



Carrtrtl as the rebellious daughter ct Rock Hudson and Elua- 
beth Taylor (opposite page) who became mfatualed with James 
Dam in GIANT (above). Said CarrolE r "Jimmy was not an easy 
boy to Know. | had some* mpport with him because of simitar 
New York background." 


never fool anybody about my background if I wanted 
tn/ r Carroll says, "X rays show that I still have coal 
dust in my lungs/ 1 

William Baker continued to work as a traveling 
salesman and CarrolFs mother worked sit various 
part-time jobs until her pregnancy forced her to re¬ 
tire temporarily until after her daughter Virginia was 
born the following year. When her mother returned 
to work. Car roll’s maternal grandmother took care 
of iho baby during Lhu tiny. She saw tea it (hat Carrol] 
gnf her hmdi p attended school and did her home¬ 
work, Very til tie affection or consideration for the 
children was dispensed by the grandmother while Hie 
functioned a* their guardian. 

William Baker"* homecomings. after his none too 
successful ruud trips, were never occasion* for rejoic¬ 
ing but periods that Carroll came to dread because 
of the arguments and disagreements concerning his 
inability to adequately provide for his family. Domes* 
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tic discord increased until Baker and his wife were 
quite incompatible. The only thing they ever seamed 
to agree on w:i~ their QpjMisilidn to Carroll*.* ambition 
to become an artreiss- Qftce, after auditioning for a 
pari in a -rfu*ol 3-E.i> and being rejected, ~he ru^ht^l 
home in tears liking for encouragement* love and 
sympathy Instead of the companion she purely 
needed H her mother made a ,h what have I always told 
you?" comment and her falher «nve her n brutal 
appraisal of her physical appearance. 

"1 locked myself in my room and cried all night/' 
she m alls with bitterness, iL My father had convinced 
me that i was just a homely girl and foryenr^ after¬ 
ward I had a complex about my looks. Va cn now 
when somebody I ells me I F rn good-looking 1 have a 
hard time believing it." 

Tormented by a belief that she was homely -Ltirl 
frustrated because she felt unloved, she made an 
effort to win her family’s affection and admiral ion 
by learning to dance. Without professional training, 
she studied and practiced dance routines. Her efforts 
were dmilily exhausting tierause she had to contend 
with the disparaging remarks of her parents. Her 
endurance and dedication eventually brought fi small 
triumph. Hurly in her high school ranker she won eosl 
in the chorus of an operetta presented by her school 


Her father's observation that she would be wise to 
forget such nonsense tltui learn i>» type instead of 
continuing with dancing le**ons couldn't dim her 
euphoria. 

After World War II started, the manufacture of 
household appliances slapped Out of a job. William 
Baker went into the ^asolinr business when he 
bought a service station in Greeiishurg in 1943. 

Carroll, encouraged by being cast in several addi¬ 
tional school entertainments, hoped her father might 
suggest that she take professional dance training and 
offer to pay for iL Ins ten d H he in* Med thal -he study 
typing and stenography. A good telary, he advised 
her. is capable of supposing herself hut an untalented 
dancer is rtoL 

The Raker* divorced white Carroll was still in high 
school. Her sister went to five with her mother hut 
she elected to live with her father. “Mother didn’t 
care whether I left and my father didn't can* whether 
1 came/' she recalls, "i went to him only tiecaiise of 
mv grandmother, who kept house for us. There was 
no great affection between, us either. I think I was 
attached 10 htr because she made me pretty dresses 
nnd baked wonderful pics/ 1 

She stayed with her father and grandmother until 
she graduated from hi^h school Then, in 19-19, she 
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went to live with her mother ami sister in Florida. 
She had seen little of them since I he divorce. Their 
reunion was amiable but she remained with them only 
a few months while she attended St. Petersburg 
Junior College for one semester. 

While in college she became friendly with Ann 
Warner, an actress who had been the volt e of Betty 
Roop in the popular cartoon ftbns, Misu Warner 
operated the Betty Boop School nf Dancing and Car- 
roll enrolled for classes. Her reputation as the aca¬ 
demy s outstanding dancer brought offers of fnbx in 
shows devised for the various conventions held in 
Florida each winter. Carroll’s sundry sponsors in¬ 
cluded a cigar company and a manufacturer of ferti¬ 
lizer* 

In 1950 -she was hired to dance in the chorus of a 
show presented by the International Brotherhood of 
Magicians at their convention in Tampa, Burling 
Hall, a magician known as The Great Volta, singled 


Scenes from BABY DOLL, the controversial film in which she 
was married to Karl Malden {opposite page) and seduced hy 
Eli Wallaeh {top). Bhe plays a Quaker schoolteacher in 
CHEYENNE AUTUMN {right). 
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Sh* nul*tandln£ in THE BIG COUN 
TRY, a ipoctacufar Western with an all- 
star CA%1 which included Gf*gary Peck 
and Chuck Connors, (above anri right) and 
Jean Simmons, Burl Ives end Charlton 
Heiton 
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ended she returned to New York and applied for 
parts in television com mere in I*, She managed a few 
jobs* on the strength of her movie credit. For awhile 
she was seen nightly on home screens in a filmed 
Coca-Cola commercial or one for Winston Cigaret tes. 
A local channel in New York City hired her as a 
weather girt- This lasted until the night she lost her 
cue cards and ad-libbed n went her summary; 
''There's a lot of hot air blowing in from Texas/' 

After being fired from this job, she was hired for 
a smalt part in Escapade, a play which had a very 
brief Broadway run. One night, soon after it opened, 
she heard several cast members discussing the Actors 
Studio. I+ They hated it," she said, "Rut they made it 
sound fascinating, I decided to try for it the next 
day/ 1 

A member of the Aelors Studio reviewing hoard 
was Jack Garfcin, the young director who had lieen 
very successful with an ofT-Rroadway production of 
Colder Willingham's play End As A Man . Garfein 
recognised her immediately after she came in pad 
greeted her with, You're the girl who jumped two 
feet in the air in Escapade to show surprise. You're 
the worst actress I have ever seen/ 1 

Explaining she had come for an audition with the 
idea that the Actors Studio might accept her for 
claves, Gnrfein asked her to read a scene from Sulli - 
can's Travels, an old Preston Sturges movie. After his 
initial greeting, she wanted 1o leave as quickly as |x>s- 
sihte and told him that she would read for him some 
other time. 

"You got something/ 1 Garfetn told her, "I don't 
know just what s but something. Go ahead and audi¬ 
tion. You may not pass it anyway. Bui don't ever 
give up/ 1 

She read far him and afterward she read for other 
members of the reviewing hoard. Her application for 
membership was rejected but Lee Strasberg, the 
founder of the Actors Studio, was impressed. He 
offered to coach her privately- 

A week later, on March I, 1954, she took her first 
acting lesson from Strasberg and had her first date 
wilh Jack Garfein. They "went steady" for a year 
and. on April 3, 1955, were married at the home of 
Lee Strasberg. 

Carroll appeared in another Broadway play, Robert 
Anderson's All Summer Long, that year. Although 
it ran only four months, her notices were very good. 
When reminded of those rave reviews for her per¬ 
formance as Ruth, a neurotic Southern girl, she isn'l 
pleased, M 1 didn't know r what I was doing in Ait 
Summer Long” she says* "I didn't understand 
technique. My acting had no shading. But 1 could 
communicate emotion. That's what the audience got." 

After AH Summer Long closed, she appeared on 
television. Her most notable performance was in a 
drama in which she played a girl who murder* her 
grandmother* stuffs her body in a closet and goes to 
a nearby saloon where she picks up a young stranger 
whom she intends framing for the crime. 


Film director Nicholas Ray saw this little drama 
and he was impressed enough to ask Warner Brothers 
to give her a screen test. Ray thought she was a 
combination of Bette Davis and Ida Lupino and just 
the girl ho needed to play opposite James Dean in 
his forthcoming juvenile delinquency drama. Rebel 
Without A Cause. Carroll made the test but Ray 
decided to use Natalie Wood in his film. He did not, 
however, forget about Carroll. When George Stevens 
started preparations for filming Giant. Ray showed 
him her test and a kinescope of that television play. 
Stevens, who isn't too easily impressed, w r as quite 
taken with her, ‘"She's greet/ 1 he said. "Sign her up 
at once.” 

Stevens cast her as Luz Benedict 2nd, the willful 
daughter ol Rock Hudson and Elizabeth Taylor, in 
Grant* Jack Garfein accompanied her to Texas where 
it. was filmed on location. For him it was a reunion 
with James Dean. They had been acquaintance* 
since Dean's days at. the Actors Studio. Giant, based 
on Edna Ferbcr's best-selling novel, was one of the 
most important film properties of the year. All the 
events that occurred while it was being filmed were 
hig new p s. When George Stevens passed up opportuni¬ 
ties to discuss his triumvirate of powerhouse stars— 
Rock Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor and James Dean- 
to talk about the unknown Carroll Baker, news¬ 
papermen and columnists reported his comments. * 
“She T s a natural actress who instinctively do^£ 
everything right/’ he said. "She is talented, well 
trained, and with a temperament to make the big 
league/' 

She returned to Hollywood when Giant was com¬ 
pleted. Elia Kazan gave her a screen test and signed 
her for the title role in Baby Doll, a film based on a 
IS year old Tennessee Williams vignette, 2? Wagons 
Full of Cotton, which had been expanded and pre¬ 
sented on Broadway the previous year. In announc¬ 
ing his decision to cast the virtually unknown and 
unseen Carroll Baker as the petulant, immature sex- 
pot of the Mississippi Delta, Kazan remarked, "The 
minute I heard her read, I knew 1 was listening to 
star material. She is, in a way, a feminine James 
Dean.” 

Kazan's masterpiece, East o/ Eden starring Jimmy 
Dean, was the current screen sensation. Dean had 
just died in an automobile accident and Carroll, as 
well as the rest of the country, were still in a state 
of shocked disbelief, She remembered that Jimmy 
had tried to steal a scene From her in Giant which 
they had played in a cafe. Most of the dialogue and 
attention in this crucial sequence was focused on 
her, Dean* in an attempt to divert attention, toyed 
with a prop glass. Instinctively, Carroll knew bmv to 
deal with a scene stealer. She started loving with a 
prop rose. For w r eeks afterward she and Dean de¬ 
lighted in recalling the incident and the story of 
M The Glass and the Rose" become an inside joke. 
She also remembered that "Jimmy and I did one 
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said, “in solicitude for the welfare of my country. 1 
exhort Catholic people to refrain from jiatrnnmng 
thin film under pain of ain.” 

Controversy over Baby QoU's morals and merits 
appeared in newspaper headlines for weeks, Several 
states banned commercial" showing. The public, 
anxious to make their own judgment, turned it into 
a l>ox-o(Eee blockbuster. Opinions were most divided 
hut everyone agreed on one thine: Carroll Baker 
pave one of the most ramarkaMe prcfomuinces ever 
recorded on film. James Powers, in his Variety review, 
wrote. “Miss Baker's performance captures all the 
animal charm, the naivete, the vanity, contempt and 
rising passion of the flirtatious Baby Doll, Her voice, 
with its southern sing-song, her movements and her 
overall acting make her a lop contender for this year's 
Academy Award ,., She etches a startingly true* to- 
life figure that fairly seethes with emotion." 

In New' York City, where Baby Doll was doing lug 
business, a two hundred and sixty feet long cradle, 
with Carroll sitting in it sucking her thumb, was 
painted on a billboard above Times Square. It 
remained there for months and automatically, Car- 
roll Baker became the biggest thing on Broadway. 

She went into temporary retirement al ter Baby 
Doll was released. She and Jack returned to their 
Manhattan apartment from a Florida location where 
he directed the film version of End Ah A Man ( re¬ 
leased as The Strange Onei to await the birth of 
their daughter. Blanche. The following February*, 
she was nominated for an Academy Award. In April 
she appeared on the New York portion of the Oscar- 


At trie 34 1 h Annuit Ofuruit, CaiTOir and Richard Chamberlain 
prtUAlrd Award* to Boris Ltvtfl, Vic Cange I in and Williim 
Fadiman, m SOMETHING WILD (right) she co-starred wilh 
Ralph Meeker BUT NOT FOR ME (opposite page) with Clark 
Gible and Barry Coe wa& a sparking comedy romance, 


scent- nlxnit 30 limes, but he never did it exactly the 
same way twice. He was always unpredictable in his 
actinic, but he acted with a fresh flavor/' 

To study (lie accents of the South and to be pre¬ 
pared for her rale as Baby Bolt, Carrol! lived in 
Mississippi for a month before filming began in 
Benoit. After eight weeks on locnlbn, Kazan brought 
his company North to the old FlatbuBh studio of 
the Vita graph Company and completed his interior 
scenes on a Brooklyn sound stage. He was intent on 
keeping Baby Boll under wraps until it was ready 
for release His motives were not without good reason* 
No other movie in 1956, or any year until then for 
that matter, created quite the sensation that Baby 
BoU did. Time magazine called it, “The dirtiest 
American-mafic motion picture that has ever lieen 
legally exhibited/'This same review also said/ 1 Never¬ 
theless, the picture does have some not inconsider¬ 
able merit a. Several scenes are models of whal mighl 
Ik 1 called picarinqitv comedy. And Director Kazan, 
even though he cannot seem to decide whether he is 
reciting a dark |H>em or just telling a dirty joke, has 
won skillful performances From his veterans (Karl) 
Malden and (Eli) WtiJlach, and from newcomer 
Onrmtl Baker of whom the public is certain to hear 
a great ileal in the next year or two. As Baby DqU> 
she is the Coke nister of Southern folklore, all the 
way down to the bottom of the bottle.” 

The Catholic Legion of Decency condemned Baby 
Boll by declaring, “It dwells almost without variation 
or relief upon carnal suggestivcncss." Francis Cardi¬ 
nal Spellman further denounced it, when, from the 
pulpit of St Patrick's Cathedral in Manhattan, he 
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Tb* Acirpys vs, The Symbol. With Peter Van Eyck m STA¬ 
TION $EX — SAHARA (t?e!Qw) and wilfo James Stewart (bottom) 
in HQW THE WEST WAS WON A| the London premiere of THE 
CARPETBAGGERS and rn a scene from it with George Peppard 
(opposite page}. 



cast and presented the **Best Song** Oscar for "What 
ever Will Be, Will Be." But the “Best Actress” Award 
was given to Ingrid Bergman for her unforgettable 
performance in Anastatic. Carroll s disappointment 
hud its consolations. She won accolades in Life ma^ 
mine; the Loo k Magazine Film Achievement Award; 
And, the Foreign Press Club voted her the year's 
“Bust Dramatic Ac trews,” 

Warner Brothers, who had her under con trad, 
suspended her for ref using to star in Too Much, Too 
Sqg fj + the Diana Barrymore autobiography which 
they eventually made with Dorothy Malone. She 
also refused to do God'* Little Acre. The scripts sub¬ 
mitted to her, she said, all started with the line J 1 
am a nymphomaniac 1 ' or something similar. Warners 
labelled her "difficult. 1 * They could not understand 
why she refused to do variations of Bahy Doll, which 
had made her a star. 

Says Carroll, il I fed very fortunate that I was able 
to do a part that is consider id memo table. You cun 
work for years and years and never get a memorable 
part. Baby Dali played mi important pari in my 
career but she became a monstrous genie. I thought 
it much better not to work than to keep making the 
same film over and over. 1 don't think performers 
always know what is in**! lor them to do hut ] fee! 
they should be happy doing it. I also think they 
should be allowed to make some mistakes." 

On the strength of jnsi iwo films the press had 
acclaimed her as an nHress and the public made her 
a “bOK-olfice" star. Anxious to advance her career, 
she was very opinionuled about hnw she would do it. 
But redes in pictures like Giant and Baby Doll don't 
come along loo often. By constantly refusing script* 
she considered unsuitable, she won herself a non* 
conformist label, Frank enough to admit this-as well 
a* other shortcomings she was equally outspoken 
about Warner Brothers" short-sightedness. She tie- 
came the talk of Hollywood—a town where she had 
virtually never been seen! 

Trade papers headlined her return when she came 
hack to play a rzincher's willful daughter in William 
Wyler's all-star Western The Rig Country. Once 
again she was distinctive among a powerhouse of big 
name stars (Gregory Peck, Jean Simmons, Charlton 
Heston. Chuck Connors, Charles Bickford and Burl 
Ivch> and hjg^reen spectacle. Her performance tame 
off very welUesperialjy her srCrtes with Gregory Peck 
when she varied Imm passion to petulance. Happy 
to Inj working.she had only kind things tossy nln>ut 
the Hollywood mat rise, her cn-workers and her vari¬ 
ous directors. “1 fed that ( am a very lucky girl to 
have had George Stevens direct me in Giant and Mien 
Klin. Kazan in Baby Doth They are both wonderful 
leathers, William Wyler is another of our really gnu I 
directors. He's a perfectionist/' she exclaimed, "even 
if he is difficult to get along with on the set,*’ 

After she finished her loanout alignment to United 
Artists on The Bin Country. Warners bad planned to 
star her Erskine Caldwell's CtaudeUe Inglish Tin 
script was a combination of Baby Dali and God * 





























Littlr Acr e and she promptly rejected it. Made a few 
years Inter. ClmideUe Inglish dkl nothing to advance 
Bipne McBein's career. At that momerU. however, 
Warners wanted a leading lady, not a critic and they 
suspended her from salary. Soon after this story 
broke, she confirmed to Hedda Hopper that she was 
expecting another baby. The following January her 
son Herschel was tiorn. 

Six month* later her difference* with Warners were 
settled. Reporters devoted entire column h to telling 
the public about her next film, K very one was sur¬ 
prised to read that she was coming back to work 
and overwhelmed to learn she would star in a five 
million dot tar production of Max Reinhardt’s stage 
spectacle The Miraete, Warner Brother,* had pur¬ 
chased the screen rights to do it in 1927. Every actress 
that I he studio ever had under contractincluding 
Bette Davis, had hoped to be cast as l he novitiate 
of a Spanish convent who falls in love with a French 
soldier during the IN 12 Napoleonic invasion and 
eventually becomes a celebrated gypsy dancer. "Its 
one of the best parts that has come along for a young 
girl in years," she embused to the press. ‘Tt's fan¬ 
tastic what if offers.” 

To fully prepare for such a demanding characteri¬ 
sation. she and her husband flew to Spain, For two 
weeks they visited gypsy camps ami studied flamenco 
dancers. “I didn't wanl to be a conventional movie 
gypsy. 1 1 would mean nothing.'" 

As it turned out, all her preparations added up to 


Contiriieing hpr enviable record, Carroll has starred m live 
blpch- buster films rind worked tor some of Hally wood’s att¬ 
est directors. Sbe co-stare with Rtqhard Wiclm.srk [above) in 
John Ford s eppe CHEYENNE AUTUMN. 

siothing. 

Principal photography commenced on The Miravte 
early in August 195tf. By the middle of that month 
director Irving Rapper was complaining about his 
star. ,f Whcn I make u suggestion she claims she lias 
il all worked out ahead of time, She claims to he n 
*method actress." Frankly, I think she is cold and 
doesn't know the meaning of humbleness or appreci¬ 
ation." Finding no rapport with Rapper. Carroll 
deferred her performance to hi* wishes. The review¬ 
ers spared no one in (heir derision. Mis-cast Carroll 
and her co-stars—Katina Paxinon* Vittorio Gassman, 
Htiger Moore and Walter Slczak—were cremated in 
the critical masting*, So was the script and the pon¬ 
derous, old-fashioned way Irving Rapper directed it. 
The Miracle is a film that should he seen for perverse 
reasons; just to marvel ai how a major studio and 
n top director were able to mis-manage live million 
dollars, a talented cnsl and a beloved stage classic 
and package the whole fiasco in lush color, enhanced 
by one of Max Steiner’s best musical scores, 

VVarners were as unhappy as Carroll was with the 
results of The .If/racfc, When shtf asked to buy out 
her contract, they w ere most happy to assent, Recall¬ 
ing her profound disappointment, she said, "I was 
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difEienll. But Warner Brothers were difficult too. When 
you are young. people try to intimidate you. When 
thni happen*. Vm the type who becomes as ri"id as 
steel. II was like a eampaiKn n gainst me in Holly¬ 
wood. Acting is very difficult, you know. I went 
through hell to get L r oud role* at Warner Brothers, I 
did the best I could with what 1 was allowed to do." 

Once free of her cent met, she had no l rouble free¬ 
lancing, Paramount co-starred her with Clark Gable 
and Lilli Palmer in a sparkling re-make of Samson 
Rjiphaelson's play Accent un Y nut It railed Hitt Nat 
Far Me, (In ID36 Herbert Marshall and Sylvia Sid¬ 
ney had starred in the first film verson. Bing Crosby 
apiM!iirer! in a musical version. Mr, Mimic, in 19 r> 0 r ) 
Still happily remembered is. a scene in Hut Nat For 
Me when Clark Gable- the screen's King of Romance 
-teaches Barry Coe the art of properly kissing a girl. 
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CnrrolL of course, was t\ u j i'irl. "f always hail n crush 
on Clark Gable and when the studio tried to cul out 
Mime of the love scenes in the picture, I held out for 
all of them. Even after everyone was .satisfied with 
this scene I wanted to run through it again/* 

That winter she turned down several film offers. 
Ail a in there were stories that die was lieing difficult. 
Rumor had it too that her husband. Jack Garfein. 
influenced her and mafic all her career decisions, 
Carroll denied such stories when they appeared and 
ho did George Stevens who hud become friendly with 
Jack while making Giant. Said SI evens: +i Shc5 and 
Jack usually talked over her scene if he was on the 
sH. For Ihnt matter, I discussed many scenes with 
him myself. But he no mure told Carroll what to dn 
than he did me," 

Jack fiarfejn, a talented stage and screen director. 








came from a Czechoslovak- Jewish family. He was the 
only member of it who survived internment at the 
Belsen concentration camp. In 1943* his parents were 
cremated in ihe Auschwitz atrocities. He came to the 
U.S. friendless and penniless. He succeeded because 
he was ambitious, dedicated and talented. When he 
met Carroll he had already had some success. He 
seldom discusses his own career or any of his past, 
except where his wife is concerned. Recalling Ins 
courtship days, lie said. “We didn't have enough 
money to get engaged. I hocked mv watch for ten 
dollars, anfi Carroll also had ton, and we agreed that 
between us, we had enough money to get married 
and live for a week. We moved into a little apartment 
with a pull out bed and ate 60-cent dinners oF canned 
spaghetti. Life was wonderful. 1 ' Tt's still wonderful, 
he thinks. “We live in turmoil but it never rules our 


lives. We don't try to make show business a part of 
our home. We try to keep the conversation away from 
acting but we have to make an effort to do it," 

Carroll, ton, is determined that her marriage will 
work and last. Six months after she became Jack's 
wife, she converted to the Jewish faith because she 
wanted to do it. There had been little religion in her 
childhood and *he found that Judaism gave her c om¬ 
fort- and restored much of her faith. Her children* 
Blanche and Herschcl, are named after Jack's par¬ 
ents. Whenever possible, she plans her life so that 
she can be with her husband while he is working on 
location. Occasionally this has meant foregoing a film 
role, “I can't he a vital actress if ! deny myself as a 
human being/’ she says, 

After she had contracted to star in Bridge to the 
Sun, Jack and the children accompanied her for the 
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locution work in Japan and stayed with her while the 
interior sconce wore filmed in Paris. She won intor- 
nn liana I m i hum For her performance ns Gwen 
Temsaki, an American girl who marries a Jrapnmmv 
diploma(ir n11ache (James Shigetal just Indore 
World War II. Brid ge to the Sun was the official 
Amuriam entry in the lflftf Venice Film Festival and 
Carroll regards it ns nne of her favorite films- She 
has high regard too for French director Etienne 
Porter. He said this alxmt her* " l A lot of people in 
Hollywood warned me that I would la? in for trouble 
with rnrroll but she turned out to he an angel" 

Her next picture, Something IFrfJ. was filmed on 
location in New York and directed by her husband. 
Based cm Alex KamiclV sensitive novel Afcry Arm. 
it was the first film mnile by Prometheus Productions 
—a producing company formed by the Corb ins- De¬ 
spite CnrmllV exceptionally moving portrayal of a 
high school girl who suffers the shock of having been 
brut idly assaulted and raped, the film was not a suc¬ 
cess commercially. The theme presented some prob¬ 
lem# that were never fully resolved by the script. 
United Artists released Somthing Wild but they were 
unable (■* get ir proper hookings- Definitely an art 
house film it put int^v circuit runs where it was not 
supported. Later U.A. bought out the Garfeins inter¬ 
est in itp butchered it senselessly and lost more money 
mi it when the iwiorly edited version played second 
runs. 

Somethin# WUd stirred up some controversy hut 
it didn't receive the publicity Baby Doll did. I>is> 
cussing the film, and Method Acting, with columnist 
Philip K. Schemer, Carroll told him: "I can put any 
amount of work and concent ration into a scene, but 
at a certain point—it happens very rarely to me the 
scene takes on a life of its own and 1 have to be open 
fur whatever stimuli arc present to guide it. I can 
play a scene mlfJligtsntly and study to know what 
makes up a particular character anti stiff, when it's 
all added up. if that magical thing doesn't take place, 
if is |ust an acting scene and it has nn depth, 

“If* difficult in he truthful evert in acting, because 
just as wr hide things in our persona! lives we arc 
also tempted to rnver up embarrassing tilings in act¬ 
ing. For instance, if a character is very stupid or 
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5ei, sin and und wtr# im components ol STATION SIX — 
SAHARA m which she co iturto with Fete' Von Eyck (left). 


hostile or aggressive, the actor himself doesn't really 
want to be thought «f as this kind of human being 
and so there is a tendency to |day-act. to make the 
character just so serious and no more." 

Method Acting, Carroll believes, trains a performer 
to find all the qualities in a character that can he used 
as absolutely truthful feeling* and reactions. 

When Something Wild was completed, she re¬ 
turned to Hollywood to co-star in the fitst episode 
of Cinerama's Hoir the IVivs/ IVos Won, a magnifi¬ 
cent panorama of the Old Went, directed by Henry 
Hathaway. As a frontier girl who marries n fur trap¬ 
per (James Stewart) and lives to see her son (George 
Pepiiord) go off to fight in the Civil War, she had one 
of her most exacting roles and she did very well with 
it. She made n remark able transition from a romantic 
girl to a middle-aged mother and once again, rnsl 
with a galaxy of lop stars, she managed to he out¬ 
standing. She also found the Cinerama medium was 
a challenge. "You can't move fast in front of the 
camera or raise your ami too suddenly. If you do ymjr 
arm will look a mile long. You must not overplay or 
the results will he awful. It’s really quite difficult. To 
act before the Cinerama camera you have to un learn 
much of what you have already learned alsout screen 
work.” 

Haw the West Was Won is an outstanding example 
□f how exciting the new Cinerama process can be for 
films that have a story line and fur audiences as welt 
as performers. It is also a fine example of Americana 
on the screen and one of the great films of this decade. 

She returned to the Broadway stage that fall to 
co-star with Van John.son (star of Easy to Love, 
her first film) in Come On Strong , Gam on Kanin’s 
first comedy since Born Yesterday, It didn't come 
on strong enough and closed-fast. Then .she went 
to England to make Station Sit. Sahara, a melo¬ 
drama that was partly filmed on location in the 


Libyan Desert. A ^exploiter, pure and simple, it 
didn't have a U.S, release until two years later. 
Carroll’s part was an ambiguous one and although 
she received top billing, she doesn't appear until the 
film is almost half over. By then it was too late for 
anyone to save it from mediocrity. Time magazine, 
long a Carroll Baker champion, opined: “Garbo her¬ 
self couldn't save this film from its script, which after 
Carroll’s arrival, takes one trite turn after another.” 

Her next film, George Stevens' The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, was also a long time getting into theatres. 
And her role, Saint Veronica— who wipes the brow 
of Christ as He is led to Calvary, is al*o brief and a 
complete change of pact 

Carroll Baker changed her screen image with her 
next film. Starring as Rina Marlowe in Joseph E. 
Lcvine a multi-million production The Carpetbaggers* 
aho played her first scone in the nude. This 55 second 
sequence was deleted from the prints of the film 
shown in the U.S. but what couldn't seen on the 
screen, appeared in magazines and newspaper*. A 
Paramount publicity agent routinely mailed ^ome 
clips of this scene to newspapers. Overnight she 
became America's new sex symbol Edward Dmy- 
trykp the director of The Carpet baggers „ was among 
those moat surprised hy the public^ reaction. ''Car- 
roll wasn't carefully created as a sex symbol What 
shocked me was the way the Btudio and the press 
wore just as excited as the public. All of a sudden 
she was more tn demand than any other actress in 
Hollywood' 1 

Said Carroll, h *l see nothing extraordinary about 
removing my clothes for the cameras. The world ir 
preoccupied with sex and I guess I'm a part of mv 
time." 

The Carpetbaggers, based on Harold Robbins* 
explosive best-seller, loosely suggests fictional char¬ 
acters not unlike Jean Harlow and Howard Hughes. 
A hex-office sensation, it is already among the top 
money-making films. Once again Carroll was in the 
company of n powerhouse of star personalities— 
George Peppard, Alan Ladd, Martha Hyer. Robert 
Cummings and Lew Ayes— and her passionate per¬ 
formance as the sexually aggressive bombshell was 
outstanding. So much so that she has become a 
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screen legend in her l ime. 

Before the public saw The Carpetbaggers* Carroll 
had already completed another film, John I'ordV 
Cheyenne Autumn. Another blockbuster, another si IU 
s!nr cast, another change of para for her (she plays 
ei Quaker schoolteacher) and another ouifttJindmg 
performivnce. By now she had the Hollywood market 
cornered on a unique success pattern: do the unex¬ 
pected and do it better than any other actress. 
Following (his brilliant blueprint, she returned to 
Paramount and starred in 1Sylvia* She plays a prosti¬ 
tute who must be physically abused 1 before she ran 
l>e sexually Htimulated, Explaining the differences 
between the kind of screen roles shE seeks and those 
she rejects, she said, ik l try to represent on the screen 
the dilemma of the modem woman. She is u woman 


who hasn't existed any where else in history, She’s 
complicated and intelligent, and she hasn't got the 
good rules to fall back on . . . The modern woman 
has new freedoms, new problem* to eo|ie with, new- 
wild passions. In a sense I fust represent myself 
and what I know of other women rind their hopes 
and fears.' 1 

Last Christmas Play buy confirmed (bat she is the 
new sex symbol supreme by devoting a picture layout 
to her. By then Joseph E. Levine had announced 
that he would star her in ffarlmi . a film based on 
Irving Schulman's best-selling biography, lie also 
intends starring her in another controversial property 
-Henry Miller* JYopfc of Cttnwr. 

Last year she also made Mr. Mos* s in Kenya. In 
this Max Catto adventure story, she plays a mis- 
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Carroll In Contrast. Ttie innocent school girl (left) toeing tory 
t^ly aside Ited in SOMETHING VVII D Vi. the se*ua1]y a u archive 
Rina Marlowe [right) of THE CARPETBAGGERS. 


edonaij/s daughter who becomes involved with Rob¬ 
ert Mitchum, a big pnmo hunter* The press reported 
some restlessntssH riming 1 he nativen while Carroll 
wjis in Kenya. 

Also rejwrted was the lierllam she created in Las 
Vegas when StQtmn Six—Snhnra premiered. She 
arrived for the dining of the film wearing a trans¬ 
parent gown that turned gamblers into gap|>er?:. A 
little later, at the premiere nf The Carpetbaggers 
in England, she rnuwd anoiher rinb Her net dress 
revealed sip much that its designer, Balmain, had to 
eon firm i "Yes + it is a drejvs she is wearing,' 1 

It's difficult to determine how such publicity will 
eventually afleel CarrolTH marriage*. She and Jack 
both recognize the dangers confronling their lives. 
Garfcin is not lhe first man to discover that being 
married to a sex symbol forts disadvantages, “1 don't 
know what ft going to happen to Carroll now,” he 
says, "I think she will be all right/" 

Friends say there- is tittle cause for worry. Carroll 
still regards her home, her children and her husband 
its the most important things in her life. 

i4 The girl who says she is sacrificing everything for 
her career is really sacrificing her career. An actress 
grows ns she is exposed tn life, not hidden from it 
Love, marriage and motherhood arc the greatest and 
most rewarding experiences. Jack has helped me in 
every possible way. Ours b a complete partnership. 
He literally stopped working himself to get my career 
organized. Anri, in a way, even my children helped 
hy understanding what is happening. They’re past 
the baby stage nnd have become a little less de¬ 
pendent on me and more involved with school and 
I heir friends. But most of nil, they're pleased that 1 
am happy and working/' 

Thinking of all the good ihing^ that have hapfjened 
in her life, she said, fc T have matured enough to conic 
to peace with success. When I wr-i n child our house¬ 
hold had much strife. If I ever write my biography, 
1 will start when 1 wr&s 18. I don’t like to concentrate 
on things that were morbid. My parents gave me 
nothing spiritual Or ethical or moral-no set of stand¬ 
ards by which to live. 

Beautiful and talented, Carroll is also intelligent. 
Her feel nre firmly on the ground. It took n long 
time for her to find love, win admiration and achieve 
success. Hungs which *\w knows are easier to iose 
ihan attain- She knows this as few' in Hollywood, or 
anywhere else^ know it. 





CARROLL BAKER'S FILM CREDITS 
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(In qrtJer of their U.S, Release.) 

1. EASY TO LOVE 1953. An MOM Picture di¬ 
rected by Charles?. Walters. 

2. GIANT 1956. A Warner Bros. Picture directed 
by George Stevens. 

3. BABY DOLL 1956, A Warner Bros. Picture di¬ 
rected by Elia Kazan. 

4. THE BIG COUNTRY 1957. A United Artists 
Release directed by William Wyler. 

5. THE MIRACLE 1953. A Warner Bros, Picture 
directed by Irving Rapper. 

6. BUT NOT FOR ME 1959. A Paramount Picture 
directed by Walter Lang. 

7* SOMETHING WILD 1960. A United Artists 
Release directed by Jack Garfein. 

8. BRIDGE TO THE SUN 1961. An MGM Release 
directed by Etienne Pcricr. 

9. HOW THE WEST WAS WON 1963, An MGM 
Release to-directed by Henry Hathaway, John 
Ford and George Marshall. 

10. STATION SIX-SAHARA 1964. A United Art¬ 
ists Release directed by Seth Holt. 

11. THE CARPETBAGGERS 1961. A Paramount 
Picture directed by Edward Dmytryk. 

12. CHEYENNE AUTUMN 1964, A Warner Bros. 
Picture directed by John Ford, 

13. THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 1965, 
A United Artists Release directed by George 
Stevens. 

14 . SYLVIA 1965. A Paramount Picture directed by 
Gordon Douglas, 

15. MR, MOSES 1966, A United Artists Release di¬ 
rected by Frank Russ. 

16. HARLOW A Para mom Picture. In Preparation. 
To be directed by Gordon Douglas. 
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STARLET IN SEARCH OF A NAME 



Lucille LfiSeuf 




Carol Peltft 



Rpljy Stevens 


Whlit'fl in a name? Some actors and pclresses are horn with "box- 
office" names hut many stars must be rechriafceried before the public 
notices and remembers (hem, Gina Lollohridgia and Anna Maria Albcr* 
ghetti never had this problem. Their ruime^ are difficult to pronounce 
but once mastered, you're not likely to forget them. Nok>dy ever tv- 
members the Joes, Charlies and Eddy* hut they never forget the Rocks. 
Tabs tind Tonya. 

An MfiM sterlet named Lucille LcSeur was only faintly noticed by the 
public. The studio thought her name hard to pronounce and phony 
sounding, They oponaored a fan magazine contest and a reader renamed 
her. "I have been grateful io her ever since/' says Joan Crawford Pro¬ 
ducer Willard Mark though Ruby Steven* was a fine act ms* but that 
her name lacked glamor. While rehen ruing her in Thv Noose at the 
BelfiNi> Theatre, he saw an old theatrical poster advurl bring Jane Stan¬ 
wyck in Barbara Frirtchw and From il he devised a name for his leading 
3 ady\ After The Noa$c opened, Barbara Stanwyck became an overnight 
star. Moppet Carol Peters worked in two reel Westerns and later she 
was an ingenue in silent films. By then she had changed her last name 
to Lorn hard because Guy Lombardo was her favorite bandleader. It 
wasn't until a num&rologist told her that U was her lucky number and 
suggested she add another letter to her name that she became Carole 
Lombard - the star. 

Reconciled to the fact that everyone dislikes her name, lovely Brenda 
Greene (opposite page). a honey blonde from New Bern, North Carolina, 
is anxious to change it. One of Hollywood's newest and likeliest starlets, 
she appears destined for stardom. Before arriving in the film capital, she 
appeared in East Count summer stock productions, worked as a fashion 
model and studied piano and dramatic*. While hostessing at the Pepsi¬ 
Cola Pavillitm at the Workfs Fair, a talent stout spotted her and offered 
her a screen test. She was hired by Walt Disney to star in a 30 minute 
color featurette, Ifs rx Smalt World. Since coming to Hollywood she has 
worked in several television commercials and resumed he? dramatic 
studies. 

At the moment Brenda Greene apixair* to have everything going for 
her - except her name. Nobody remembers it. Actors, agents and friends 
have Jill suggested her call herself Caroline North, Carrie North or Carol 
Ina North - or some mime suggesting her home stela. Brenda has no 
particular preference hut she is tired of hearing, "Oh honey, do some¬ 
thing about your name, Il sounds phony and too much like a dozen 
other names.-' 















BUY ONE... 

GET EIGHT MORE! 

\At Greatly Reduced Frictsl' 

The One Tou Buy It the Most Totted 

4bouf Booh in America Today... 

Purchase EXTREMISM U.SA, it beautifully bound 
library edition, for $5-95 and you get eight magnificent 
ly illustrated magazines, seven of I hem historic records 
of our limes: the other a brand new concept in motion 
picture chronicles for only $4.49. 

Bought at book stores and newsstands, this exciting 
package would cost you $12.65. The entire collection 
— something you will treasure always - — is yours 

NOW FOR ONIY $10.44 




31 ™ PICS 
2964 

The eempfete 
stag oi ha* 
the USA 
gained 
athletic 
prestige- 
phot-K stall 
Die big 
faints 



A SALlflf Tfl 

UCaUEUNE 

KENHEOt 

The pkturc 
blefcfaphy of 
the brnmt 

woman in the 
world* 

60c per tm 



FDUft DIRK 
DATS 

A pbcTorial 
attQvliE of the 
assassin^ i*« 
of John r. 
Kennc4y 
SI.DO per copy 



“OLD SOLDIERS 
KEYtl 

WE,.," 

The laminating 
photo hitlojy 
dI Central of 
the Army 
Douglas Wn> 
Arthur, 

60c per copy 



SOUND 

STAGE 

The newest, 
liuelietf end 
most unique 
motion pic- 
lure publics 
Iron 

crewed by 
Hollywoofs 
Unp-w^Eers, 
In Color 



ASSASSIN 

Oswald from 
his birth to J 
his 

tion. Le 34n 
the motives 
behind his 
vicious crime 
rn a defini¬ 
tive report 
with many 
photos. 



REPORT 


THE WARREN 
■EffXftT 

Highlights ol 
the irrosi 

controversial 
investigation 
in the history 
of [tie Unilnd 
Stales! 

$1.03 per copy 



IN VEUOilAM 

Learn what 
has. Happened 
to the 

Kennedy clan 
in the past 
year ... toll 
cpIct photos 
and portrait*, 
11.00 per Copy 


LUW _m _ 


: j I WANT ALL NINE fUBLfCATlOWS AT *111.41 
I WANT EXTREMISM U.S.A, CULT A1 *5.95 

□ IN UEM0BIAM $1.00 PER COPY 

THE WARREN REPORT $t (1C per Copy 
! ] FOUR HARK DAYS *1.00 per copy 
' A SALUTE TO JACQUELINE KENNEDY 60c per »py 

□ AN HTST0RIC PILGRIMAGE *1.00 per copy 

□ 010 SOLDIERS NEVER DIE 60c pti copy 

□ ASSASSIN: The Omld Story ?5e per «« 

C SOUND STAGE 75c (Kf bw* 

□ OLYMPICS 1964 $1 per copy 
All MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED! 


Associated Professional Services, Inc. 

P. O Bo* 2710 

Los Angeles. Californio 90028 

NAME- 

ADDRESS._ 

CITY_STATE_IIP- 

I toe tat___kfittk Of nvsftey ordtrJ 


ld>r copies ot etch book checked off. 
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